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NOW HEAR WITH 
BIG SAVINGS 

If it’s hard for you to hear, don’t let 
the costs of better hearing keep you 
from greater business success and the 
joys of living. Let a home trial prove 
you can hear a whisper with Zenith’s 
new, tiny, 6 ]/% oz. sensationally priced 
single-unit "Miniature” Radionic 
Hearing Aid. Only $75.00 complete 
with batteries. Here’s Zenith’s amaz¬ 
ing guarantee—if any $200.00 hear¬ 
ing aid outperforms Zenith in effi¬ 
ciency or economy, your money back 
—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. 

You owe it to yourself, your family, 
companions and business associates 
to find out what this modern, up-to- 
the-minute, jewel-like "Miniature” 
Hearing Aid can do to restore your 
hearing. Needs no "fitting”—comes 
ready to wear. Saves you real money 
two ways—on original cost and on 
upkeep. For authorized Zenith Hear¬ 
ing Aid Dealer in your locality, con¬ 
sult your classified telephone book; 
or write direct for complete dealer 
list. Free descriptive literature on re¬ 
quest; address 

Zenith Radio Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd. 

Dept. 1279, Canada Trust Bldg; 
Windsor, Ontario 

Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 


The DIAMOND 
Iron Re moval 
filter takes out 
all rustand other 
foreign matter, 
leaving water 
’ crystal-dear and 
palatable. Costs 
little, worth a lot. 
Write for free 
booklet giving 
full information. 


Box 290, The Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 


Shorthorn Achievement 

SHORTHORNS, as the oldest beef 
breed in Canada, have stood the test 
of time, and continue to chalk up 
remarkable records. 

SPACE does not permit a chronicle 
of all the 1949 ACHIEVEMENTS in 
competition with the other beef 
breeds, but consider those won within 
the past 3 MONTHS ONLY. 

SHORTHORN — Grand Champion Over 
All Breeds — November 17, 1949 — 
Royal Winter Fair, Toronto. 
SHORTHORN — Grand Champion Over 
All Breeds in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Competition and King’s Guineas’ Win¬ 
ner, November 21, 1949 —Royal Win¬ 
ter Fair, Toronto. 

SHORTHORN—Grand Champion Over 
All Breeds —November 1, 1949 —Wal- 
kerton, Ont. Fat Stock Show and Sale. 
SHORTHORN — Grand Champion Over 
All Breeds —October 1,. 1949 —Sher¬ 
brooke, Que. Fat Stock Show. 
SHORTHORNS— Top selling carload lot 
September 30, 1949 — Manitoulin 
Island Feeder Sale— 2,600 head sold, 
contributed by 280 producers. 

For Free Literature on the Breed, Write 

THE CANADIAN SHORTHORN 
ASSOCIATION 

Gummer Bldg. Guelph, Ont. 
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You’re Riding on Air! 

Control it with SCHRADER 

and the Schrader way to keep your 
tires plump and happy is so easy. 

Getting every mile out of a tire that 
the tire maker built into it is so easy. 
Just say "Schrader” to your dealer or 
supplier. 

say "Schrader” 

inexpensive 
packages 
Schrader Cores have 
a place on every rubber tired vehicle you 
operate. Keep your tires fat and happy 
with good valve cores. Box of 5—45ff 

positive seal up to 

poundsthatkeeps"defla- 

don” away from your tires. It 

will pay you to keep an air tight cap 

on every valve. Box of 5—380 

"Schrader” is the word that gives you 
rhehestnossi ble. ^ answer 

^owmud,pres! 
gSNW^^^^^sure?”—question. Ten 
seconds per tire to be safe is so easy. 
Maintaining recommended pressure by 
checking with a Schrader gauge is the 
safest way to peak tire mileage. The 
5050 Gauge shown $1.81 

Do you "water” your tractor 

tires?—Then say "Schrader” 

for Water Adapters. Fas- dffjl B j 

ter filling is sure with 

Schrader and the price is 

right. With bushing—$1.90 ta^pjBA 

And don’t forget that you need an Air- 
Water Tire Pressure Gauge, too—natu¬ 
rally the best is^ Schrader. Specially de¬ 
signed with pump out feature for long 
life and accurate reading. $2.65 


L Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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"Tire pump backache”—is easy to pre¬ 
vent. A Schrader Spark Plug Tire Pump 
will put up to 100 lbs. pressure (depend¬ 
ing on your motor) in any tire while the 
engine idles—and you idle too. Inex¬ 
pensive, easy to use, a time and back 

There's more experience and knowledge 
behind every Schrader product . . . Never 
Buy Less than the Best. . . 
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MAKE SHORT WORK 
OF FROZEN STACKS 



1950 FARMHAND LOADER! 


There’s nothing bites into a frozen 
stack, and breaks it loose like the 
“Wrist-Action” of your Farmhand. 
The forage fork picks up a half-ton 
of feed with every bite. You can load 
up a rack in a matter of minutes and 
haul it home behind your tractor in 
a jiffy. 


If you’ve only a short haul ... or 
you’re caught without feed ... fit 
the new Grapple Fork Attachment 
to your Farmhand loader and bring 
in a half-ton of feed each trip. Sharp 
tines of your Grapple Fork hold load 
securely to fork. None drops off or 
blows away. Tines of grapple fork 
bite into and are raised by positive 
action hydraulic power. 



NOW WITH 6 GREAT improvements at no extra cost 


Constant leveling of attachments in all 
positions. 

New style pump with Power Take-off 
projecting through back for driving 
other implements. 

Spring back-stops to hold attachments 
positively in any position, without loss 


of FARMHAND’S famous “Wrist- 
Action” flexibility. 

All attachments of the quick-mounting 
variety. 

Positive device to prevent attachments 
going over centre. 

New Full-Width Manure Fork, cleans 
full width of tractor. 


Here’s the “WINTER PACKAGE” that will make 
light work of all the lifting and loading jobs on 
YOUR farm this winter. 


NEW ’50 LOADER SNOW SCOOP 
GRAPPLE FORK - - V-PLOW 


Don’t delay. Buy now—see your local Farmhand Dealer. Or 
here’s how to get full details. 


SNOW TO MOVE? 


Feed lots blown full of snow? Watch the 
Snow Scoop Attachment go to work! 
Better . . . faster than a whole gang of 
men with shovels. Around the yard too, 
you’ll find dozens of uses for this winter 
work-saver. Let it snow ... let it blow 
. . . you’ll move drifts EASY with this 
great Snow Scoop Attachment! 




SNOW-RIDGE YOUR 
FIELDS . . FASTER! 


Looking for bigger crop yields next year? 
Then snow-ridge your fields this winter. 
Big, husky V-Plow Attachment piles up 
moisture-saving ridges of snow . . . 

prevents run-off. V-Plow keeps your roads 
open too. Lifts over obstructions . . 
knocks off tops of drifts. Mounts quickly 
and easily too! Many farmers are adding 
to their incomes by contracting to clear 
roads with Farmhand. See it! 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE FACTS 

and descriptive literature about the 
FARMHAND Hydraulic Loader and attachments. 

□ Loader □ Snow-Scoop □ Grapple Fork □ V-Plow 

SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
797 NOTRE DAME AVE., WINNIPEG 

Name _ ' 

T own _ Prov _ 


Farmhand 

R«0. U. S. Pot. Off. 

HYDRAULIC LOADER 

Designed by a farmer, built for farmers by 

SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Under The 
Peace Tower 


W E’RE just making horses’ 
haunches of ourselves here 
in Ottawa over security. 
We re spy happy. 

What blew the lid was when the 
government blurted out, rather un¬ 
happily, that it did not trust its own 
National Film Board, and that it was 
having its secret photographs taken 
by an outside photographing concern. 

To me, this whole security business 
stinks. I’ll tell you why> It makes 
every little snooper, every little guy 
who loves to stick his nose into your 
business, an important person instead 
of the louse he really is. It puts a 
premium on minding the other guy’s 
business. It puts us on first base on 
our way to being a police state. 

Don’t get me wrong. We cannot 
afford to have spies, and spies we 
seem to have. They say. But I do not 
for one minute think we can get the 
big spies by any security we can 
normally devise. You hear about the 
ancient practice of setting a sprat to 
catch a whale. We’re setting whales 
to catch sprats. 

S PIES don’t walk around with neon 
lights, which flash on and off with 
the word spy. Nor do spies look like 
spies. On the distaff side, they are 
neither curvaceous Mata Haris nor 
frumpish, short-haired females. Spies 
operate indirectly, making then plays 
like three carom shots. In this kind of 
three cushion billiards, the ball 
bounces all round before it finally hits 
the carom. Similarly, the spy fires his 
shots, and they go all over before they 
hit the target. 

What spies there are, are doubtless 
hidden safely behind safe “fronts.” 
For instance, a man whose name was 
Szeczecz, if there were such a name, 
would be much more open to sus¬ 
picion than somebody who went to 
church regularly and rejoiced in a 
name like Francois Xavier Trudeau. 
Yet obviously, a good spy would have 
a flawless front, would be seen in a 
church, would be known as a devout 
Canadian, and indeed, would be so 
average in his life that he would 
not be suspected. In other words, the 
real spies, the truly effective ones, 
would be so well concealed that we 
would not get them. What we mainly 
would round up would be the small 
fry. 

On the other hand, we cannot be 
wide open like a barn door on this; we 
cannot openly invite the spy to walk 
in and look over our files. We have to 
have a check, and a good check. For 
this purpose, we have a secret panel 
of civil servants, we have also the 
Mounted Police, and we doubtless 
have agencies beautifully concealed, 
and placed at strategic points. 

But the more suspicious we get, the 
more we become a police state. People 
turn you in for spite. People, in fits of 
hysteria, smear you. Lady Aberdeen, 
in her book, “We Twa,” tells of going 
home during the first war, across the 
ocean. She said one man was whis¬ 
pered to her as a German spy. It was 
heightened when the British officers 
came aboard at Southampton and got 



him. He was a spy all right; except he 
was a British spy. 

I heard a man who should know 
better, happily now dead, who said 
that a chap caught in one set of cir¬ 
cumstances should be shot. 

Actually, there had been a small 
riot in some prison camp. National 
defence was at fault, and the govern¬ 
ment of the day was trying to cover 
up. What the fellow had done was to 
do what any newspaperman would do. 
But soldiers, who had a veiled hos¬ 
tility toward the press, raised a big 
ruckus over it. In the end, the chap 
paid a fine, and nobody can remember 
this wartime “sensation” today. But 
what a crime, if this man had been 
shot, as was suggested by this bom¬ 
bastic Ottawa attorney! 

Today we are making spies of 
everybody here in Ottawa. Everybody 
is suspicious of everybody else. Every¬ 
body is watching everybody. The 
worst of it is that we are forgetting 
all about liberty and freedom and 
Canadian democracy. 

How can we make fun of Russia 
and its police state? In what position 
are we to make fun of the Soviet 
satellites, and finally, why did our 
brave boys spill their blood, if only to 
create a police state out of Canada! 
For make no mistake about it, Canada 
is not a bit better than Russia if we, 
in the name of democracy, do the 
same sort of thing Russia does in the 
name of Communism. If we do the 
same things, what is the difference 
between a Canadian and a Comrade? 
If we cannot trust each other, what 
better are we here than they are 
there? Sure as sure can be, we are 
backing into a police state. 

The Opposition here has a real job 
to do. The spv-happy government is 
degenerating into a lot of scaredy 
cats. If the Progressive-Conservatives 
want to justify 
their existence, 
this’s the time. If 
the C.C.F. mean 
what they say 
when they say 
they represent the 
common people, 

1 e t them start 
yelling. 



The opinions expressed Under the Peace Tower are those of our correspondent and not 
necessarily those of The Country Guide. 



SMALL PIANOS ARE POPULAR 


The trend today is for attractively designed 

small Pianos producing the proper fullness 
and balance of tone. 

The Heintzman "Elgin," illustrated above, 
is skillfully constructed to achieve the tone 
quality of a larger instrument. 

The "Elgin" is 4114 inches high and 2414 

inches deep, and its graceful flowing lines 
harmonize with almost any decorative 
scheme. 

There are other space-saving Heintzman 

pianos to suit the most discriminating 
taste. 

HEINTZMAN & CO. 

Makers ot Fine Pianos for Over 99 Years. 


195 YONGE STREET 



TORONTO, ONT. 
Heintzman Branches in 


CALGARY - EDMONTON 
REGINA 


Heintzman Representatives in 

Winnipeg, Brandon, Vancouver, 
Victoria 


I I 

i Heintzman & Co. Limited Please send me your FREE 

| 195 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. descriptive catalog. 

CG-D, 

i Name _I 


Address _ 


(Please print) 

_ City _ 


Prov.. 


[*) 




When you carry money on your travels, you may lose 
it or have it stolen. But if you carry Canadian Pacific 
Express Travellers Cheques—and they are lost or 
stolen before being countersigned—their full value 
will be refunded to you. Use these Cheques just like 
money—cash them almost anywhere—your signature 
is your identification. 

Obtainable through all Canadian Pacific agents 
and most banks. 


QoauuIUcuk (Pacific &KfVteo o 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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ffo/te/s SERIES 
I/.2TON T05T0NS 


Series F-47 Vi-Ton Range 


Series F-155 3-Ton Range 


Series F-68 1-Ton Range 


Series F-190 New 4-Ton 
"Big Job” 


Series F-105 1 Vi-Ton Range 


Series F-215 New 5-Ton 
"Big Job" 


Series F-135 2-Ton Range 


Now, with the addition of new "Big Jobs "—the husky 
F-190 4-Tonner and the mighty 5-Ton F-215—Ford 
dealers everywhere can supply the right truck for every 
hauling job, through the complete hauling range from 
Vi to 5 tons! 


And every model in this biggest-ever Ford Truck line is 
Bonus* Built. Built stronger to last longer in farm service' 
Built to do more farm hauling jobs at lower cost! Built 
with more advanced truck-engineered features, especially 
important to users on the farm. See your Ford dealer 
now for complete details . . . learn the big, impressive 
facts about Ford’s newest "Big Jobs”. 

*BONUS— Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due. 

—Webster’s Dictionary. 



SEE YODR FORD DEALER FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON FORD 
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ARGARET GREAVES 
I gave a last wave from 
the front steps as Henry’s taxi 
lurched off down the icy street, 
then shivering, closed the door 
and moved dispiritedly toward 
the living room. 

Christmas was over again, 
with all the so-called festive 
season, and she had never be¬ 
fore felt quite so weary in body 
and mind, or so completely 
frustrated in heart. 

This year, as always, she had looked forward to the 
great occasion with almost childish eagerness. Hank coming 
home from the University; Penny from college; Cecily and 
Bill, her husband, out from the city. The family together 
again, and pervading all, that beautiful delicate thrill of 
happiness which had been part of Christmas in the past. 

But it hadn’t worked. It never did, now; only this year 
everything had been worse than usual. 

Margaret sank down on the divan and looked about her. 
The room had the cheerless, untidy look which falls upon 
a house at the end of the holidays. If this were only all, she 
thought! If a good day’s cleaning would set everything 
right, how simple it would be. But the trouble went deeper. 

Even so, she knew that the best immediate ease for the 
worries and disappointment of her heart was work. Penny’s 
room upstairs was still in a whirlwind state after her 
departure yesterday, and Hank’s not much better after his 
leaving two days before. At least this business trip of 
Henry’s, while it left her lonely, would give her a chance 
to clean up. 

She looked at the faded holly, the mistletoe, and the 
small tree. She would begin with them, for this was the 
day to take them down. It was Twelfth Night. It was also 
Epiphany, or “Little Christmas” as old foreign Anya, who 
had lived with them when the children were small, had 
always called it. 

Suddenly a soft, startled flush rose in Margaret’s cheeks. 
She sat there, thinking intently, and then she spoke aloud. 

“Little Christmas!” she repeated over and over. “Little 
Christmas, now, today and mine if I want it!” 

And she knew that she did want it! More than anything 
else in the world, she craved a second chance this year at 
keeping Christmas. Then like an excited girl, she began to 
plan. First of all she would make the living room clean and 
shining. She would take down the withered holly and sub¬ 
stitute fresh greens; remove (with what a feeling of relief!) 
the absurd glass unicorns and golden balls that Cecily had 
arranged upon the mantel. She would even bring down 
from the attic the old creche, and the figures of the shep¬ 
herds and the Wise Men which in the past had been the 
mantel decoration each Christmas. 

Margaret remembered how the first time Cecily had 
found fault with them. It was her first Christmas home 
from college. 


“I wish Cecily were 
more like you.” 


“ Cecily’s a darn fool. If I had as 
nice a husband as Bill Vd want to 
have his children.” 


“Mother do we have to have all that old 
rubbish again on the mantel? It’s so frightfully 
old-fashioned. I’d love to try something origi¬ 
nal! Something startling!” 

As usual they had given in to Cecily, and the 
effect had been startling enough. It was the 
following year she had begged to trim the tree 
herself. 

“I’ve got the most marvelous idea, Mother! 
It seems awfully childish to keep on handing up 
the sam'e old baubles. Do let me try out my 
idea! Please!” 

And of course they had let her. It would 
have been hard to refuse her anything that 
Christmas. She had come home president of her 
class, with four A’s on her report, and a special 
commendatory letter from the dean. She was 
also to have the lead in the Sophomore play, 


and had had a painting in the college art 
exhibit! 

But that was Cecily—beautiful, brilliant, in¬ 
credible. Beauty and brains, with artistic gifts 
added, had made her always the centre of 
every scene. 

When young Hank had been born, the fact 
that he was a boy had balanced the fact of his 
more or less ordinary features. And as he grew 
older he had held his own with sturdy mascu¬ 
line normality. 

It was Penny, their third child, who had been 
the problem. Her hair was dark and straight, 
her eyes shy and grey, her features too strong 
to be pretty. In school her work was not even 
quite average. Somehow she was always falling 
behind. She couldn’t make one of the biggest 
colleges; certainly (Turn to page 30) 


When Mrs. Greaves decided to observe Yuletide the 
“old way ” she little knew what would come of it 


Illustrated by 
Samuel Diamond 
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An Iowa farmer and his wife sign a document for 
a CCC loan on their corn crop in the office of 
the local county agent. 


W HAT is commonly called “farm policy,” 
represents, in simple terms, the eco¬ 
nomic actions or policies of the 
government of a country toward its agricultural 
industry. In Europe, for example, the attitudes 
of France and of England toward their agricul¬ 
tural industries have been in strong contrast 
until recently. The attitude of Britain from 1775 
t o 1945 was characterized principally b y 
neglect, except for the two world war periods. 
The farm population of Britain is not more than 
ten per cent of her total population and Britain 
had been continuously committed for decades 
to a policy of cheap food, which could be 
imported at less cost than it could be produced 
at home. In France, on the other hand, the 
peasants make up a much larger percentage of 
the total population and are also the most stable 
political element in the country. No French govern¬ 
ment has ever successfully flouted peasant opinion 
for long. French agriculture, therefore, has been 
carefully tended and has carried top priority among 
the internal cares of the French government. 

Especially since the early twenties there has been 
an increasing amount of government “interference” 
with agriculture in many countries. We in Canada 
know that, for its first significant beginnings here, 
we can go back to 1919 and the first Canadian 
Wheat Board. Practically ever since then, events of 
one kind or another have seemed to bring about 
more and more interference by government with 
the right of the individual to do as he pleases. We 
remember also that in the thirties, wKen we couldn’t 
sell our wheat, it was because of a world economic 
collapse in which the governments of many coun¬ 



regulation, or control in some form, will continue 
for the simple reason that governments will be 
unable, or afraid, to withdraw from it. 

A number of reasons justify this belief. Basic 
among these is the necessity of averting a third 
world war, which could easily occur if unregulated 
free enterprise, in countries with abundant resources 
and high standards of living, were permitted to 
exploit its advantages in less fortunate countries. 
Also, food is a primary need of all peoples, and one 
of the important lessons taught us by both world 
wars is that efficient and abundant food production 
and distribution are essential to a peaceful world. 
Then, too, from a practical standpoint, it has been 
found necessary for governments to enter the post¬ 
war picture to facilitate international trade and 



The American farm program puts storage space 
at a premium. This disused Kansas limestone 
quarry is used for storing dried milk. 


Coupled with these measures there is usually 
an attempt to provide some stabilization of farm 
income, since farm income i s notoriously 
unstable unless some artificial means are used to 
even it out. Attempts to stabilize farm income, 
however, invariably highlight two important 
factors: (1) the long-standing disparity in in¬ 
comes and the amenities of living, between farm 
and non-farm people; and (2) the very great 
complexity of the problem of achieving stability 
of farm income at a reasonably satisfactory level, 
while at the same time maintaining fairly bal¬ 
anced and abundant production. 

In one sense, Canada has had little experience 
in the operation of a well-balanced farm policy. 
True, we did experience controls of all t kinds 
during the war and immediate post-war years, 
and we are still balancing precariously on the 
edge of diminishing bulk contracts with Britain, an 
international wheat agreement, and free freight on 
western feed grains to eastern Canada and B.C. We 
have a wheat agreement with Britain which expires 
next July and a $200,000,000 transitional support 
fund under the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 
which expires next March. When the wheat agree¬ 
ment with Britain ends, the monopoly powers of 
the Wheat Board will also end, unless renewed. 

Meanwhile, presumably, we continue to “trust 
God and Jimmie Gardiner,” as one Manitoba 
farmer had it, even though both are mysterious per¬ 
sonages. One thing seems certain: Canada must 
soon evolve a recognizable long-range farm policy 
which will have the clear approval and understand¬ 
ing of parliament and the intelligent support of the 
majority of Canadian farmers. To that end it might 



Is the U.S. policy of price 
supports applicable to Can¬ 
ada? This article makes some 
comparisons and discusses 
some difficulties 

by H. S. FRY 


Steel bins in Fremont County, Iowa, 
holding 190.000 bushels of corn on 
which CCC loans have been granted. 



tries, previously our best customers, tried to build 
restrictive walls around their national economies 
and keep out lower-priced foreign products. They 
did keep them out, while at the same time their own 
domestic prices were boosted to ridiculous levels. 

The long story of the growth of government 
management of national economies* however, 
does not belong in this article. What is notable is 
that government participation in the management 
of national trade and commerce is likely to be with 
us permanently, in some form. Certainly, as it 
affects agriculture, it will be with us until world 
trade and international relationships generally settle 
down and develop a much larger measure of sta¬ 
bility than is evident at present. After that, it is 
more than possible that government management, 


communications as much as possible. By inter¬ 
national agreements and other arrangements, they 
can do what individuals and corporations would 
find it impossible to do. Once this pattern is estab¬ 
lished, it will be difficult to abolish it. 

I T is these international relationships which have 
been primarily responsible for forcing individual 
countries into the field of internal farm policy. 
Countries such as Canada, the United States, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and Argentina, which are 
dependent on export markets for the disposal of 
some portion of agricultural production not salable 
at home, find it necessary to apply measures within 
the country which are designed to fit into that 
country’s international trade policy. 


be prudent also to remember Oliver Cromwell’s 
advice to “put your trust in God, my boys, and keep 
your powder dry.” 

There is naturally considerable interest among 
Canadian farmers in the ambitious and unpre¬ 
cedented farm program which has developed in the 
United States over the last 28 years. Its essential 
features are: (1) acceptance of the parity-price 
principle, by which farmers are guaranteed a stated 
percentage of this parity price on certain basic farm 
commodities, with similarly-based price supports 
on other farm products, to the limit of funds 
appropriated by Congress and at the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture; (2) the setting up of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, which, by 
means of loans, purchases and (Turn to page 44) 
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grouse, barking all 
the while the bird 
was flying up to a 
high branch on a 
nearby spruce tree. 

The dog continued 
to bark, a loud 
and insistent noise 
that made the part¬ 
ridge hold himself 
tense and still 
against the tree’s 
trunk. 

“Stay with ’im, 

S p o r t!” yelled a 
man’s voice. “Hold 
’im, Bo y! I’m 
coming!” 

The hunter crashed through the forest, his heavy 
boots breaking the snow’s undercrust and his heed¬ 
less progress snapping twigs noisily as he pushed 
through the brush. The man kept calling to his 
dog, urging the animal to keep its victim treed. 
Finally the human reached the clearing, where¬ 
upon the dog’s barking became noisier. 

“Now, then, Sport! where is he, eh?” 

The man peered upwards, trying to follow the 
direction of the dog’s gaze. The collie could clearly 
see the grouse, but the man saw a profusion of 
spruce branches and naked poplar limbs. The 
partridge’s colors blended perfectly with the grey- 
brown trunk of the spruce. 

“Why, it’s a porcupine!” cried the man, suddenly 
spotting the chunky body of the quill-armoured 

rodent. “Hey, Sport—quit 
your barking! Doggonit, 

M you know better’n to bother 

with porkies. Shut up now.” 

Then the man raised a 
long and shiny article, 
held himself very still, and 
suddenly a loud explosion 
shattered the silence. The 


warning whistles betore settling down to tneir 
feeding again when they realized that no danger 
threatened them. Next moment the strong, curved 
beak of the partridge began plucking off the dried 
fruit. 

Before the bird could fill its crop, a dark animal 
came loping along the snow-covered creek. Its 
triangular head kept turning from side to side, a 
serpentine motion that added to the sinister look of 
the creature. It halted briefly opposite each of the 
crannies and den-holes tunnelled into the frozen 
banks of the creek, nostrils quivering eagerly as it 

tested these openings for 
scent of game. Suddenly it 
caught the warm bird- 
smell, and the lithe animal 
twisted swiftly around, 
raising its head. The mink 


A fat porcupine was braced 
on a crotch, halfway up a 
young spruce. 


T HE animal charged at 
once, and the partridge 
launched aloft out of 
harm’s way. The bird’s 
stiff pinions carried it 
speedily through the 
forest, up to the level land 
above the creek valley 
[Where he alighted on the 


Down from, a branch flew the 
ruffed grouse, hungry again. 


D OWN from a branch 
flew the ruffed 
grouse, hungry again. 
The bird’s wings beat a 
muffled tattoo as it hurtled 


through the winter woods, V by KERRY WOOD porcupine seemed to be 

until a t last the cock pushed from the crotch, 

alighted under some wil- . wailing in an agonized way 

lows that grew beside the Against a snowy setting , the drama of wild creatures of the woodlands un- as it tumbled from the tree, 
frozen creek. There he stood folds before one whq has alert eyes and ears Quickly the hunter grabbed 

alertly poised, black neck the dog’s collar, holding the 

ruffles raised and topnotch • excited collie away from the 

held high, his bright eyes studied the surroundings. edge of a clearing framed by spruces and dwarf fallen victim. Blood spurted onto the snow around 

The grouse saw a black-capped chickadee hang- junipers. the struggling porcupine. Its limbs jerked spas¬ 
ing head down from a nearby willow twig, the busy Again the rigid pose, the careful scrutiny of the modically a few times, then the straining body 

little bird questing for plant-lice eggs deposited on adjacent woodlands. A white and black downy became limp and quiet. The man stepped close, 

the grey bark of the osier. And he heard the shrill woodpecker was gravely inspecting the dead bark still retaining his firm hold on the dog’s collar, 
chattering of a squirrel amid the spruces back of on an old balm stump nearby. Halfway up a young “Keep your snout back,” the hunter ordered, 
the creek ravine, but there was no undue excite- spruce a fat porcupine was braced on a crotch, the cuffing the dog lightly. “He’s a big brute, huh? 
ment about the squirrel’s vocals to warn of danger. animal’s strong teeth shuttling noisily as it Look at the spines on ’im—must be hundreds of 

Behind the grouse, near the edge of the creek wrenched off strips of the white inner bark for ’em.” 

bank, a flock of pine grosbeaks uttered a subdued food. A rabbit squatted under a juniper branch; He turned away, still gripping the collie’s collar, 

whistling as they feasted on the snowberries its long ears had flagged forward briefly when the They crossed the clearing, the dog squirming 

■festooning the low bushes poked above the snow’s grouse arrived, then slanted back over its shoulders around to glance backwards towards the grouse’s 
surface. This was the food that had attracted the as the bunny continued its sleep. tree. 


cock partridge to the spot. Another moment of 
silent watching, the beautiful grey-brown bird 
stepped towards the berry shrubs. 

The snow was soft underfoot, but the comb-like 
appendages adorning each of the grouse’s toes 
acted like tiny snowshoes to help hold up his 
weight. ThuS he did not sink deeply into the snow, 
leaving a sharply etched track behind each 
feather-chapped foot. Straight to the berry patch 
went the bird, the rosy males and olive-drab 
females of the grosbeak clan chirping a flurry of 


f 



Once more the partridge searched for food. This 
time, the bird scratched away the snow to expose 
the glossy foliage of chickenberry, with bright red 
berries nestled amidst the frozen green leaves of 
the vine. The feeding busied him, alternating 
scratching, eating, and keeping a careful lookout 
for enemies. 

T HEN the sharp*man-call of a bluejay shrilled 
through the winter woods. This alarm made the 
woodpecker leave the balm stump and fly away, 
while even the dull-witted porcupine stopped feed¬ 
ing to peer slowly around. And quickly following 
the jay call, the barking of a dog sounded loud and 
near. At this, the rabbit awakened with a start and 
nervously hopped out of its form. 

A scrub collie raced out of the woods. It had 
followed the main rabbit runway, hence its nose 
was down and the dog missed seeing the white 
bunny as the little animal dodged into the thick 
underbrush on the far side of the clearing. But the 
collie became greatly excited when it flushed the 



Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


“Hunt for partridge,” commanded the man, 
releasing the dog at the edge of the forest. “Go 
on, now—go sic ’em out! And don’t fool around 
with any more porkies, either.” 

The collie glanced backwards once more, 
barked briefly, then bounded off into the woods. 
The hunter followed, (Turn to page 25) 



A great horned 
owl sounded a 
deep-toned hoot¬ 
ing from a dark 
ravine.. 
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W HAT may we expect if the dry years come 
again? This is an interesting and an 
important question. Perhaps it should be 
asked in a more positive way, “What will happen 
when the dry years come again?” since most people 
who have studied the weather records of the past, 
think that the dry years will repeat themselves. 
However, we will not use space to argue this point. 
Let’s proceed to what we may expect if or when a 
series' of dry years come together, as they did in 
the five-year period of 1933 to 1937 over much of 
the prairies, and for a longer time in some locahties. 

First, perhaps, we should refresh our memories 
by a brief review of the drought period of the 
thirties. This is especially necessary for the younger 
folks, as anyone now under 22 years of age can 
have, at best, only a childhood memory of the 
“Dirty Thirties.” For five years the weatherman 
dished out rainfall grudgingly to the entire prairies, 
from the park belt of Canada on the north, to the 
gulf areas of Texas. Seed failed to germinate, or 
cutworms cut off the plants as they came up, while 
grasshoppers increased rapidly in the dry weather 
and ate up the vegetation. 

All across the prairies, farmers were fallowing 
large blocks of land and keeping it bare. Trash 
cover farming was used by but few. While rainfall 
was scarce, winds were plentiful and bare fields 
started to move. Little attention was paid to this at 
first, but soon large areas were piled up into drifts, 
with the soil blown away from plowed 
fields, down to the plow sole. Wind¬ 
breaks were buried and buildings were 
covered. In 1935 I visited most sec¬ 
tions of the Canadian prairies from 
the Rockies to southwest Manitoba 
and found bad drifting conditions 
everywhere. 

Not only were soils out of control, 
but water holes had dried up. There 
was little grass on the range, and feed 
supplies were depleted. Farmers and 
ranchers could not maintain their 
livestock, and entire herds were put 
on the market. Cattle prices went 
down to three cents a pound and less. 

Accompanying this was a general 
financial depression, with resulting low 
prices and unemployment. People 
everywhere were in desperate financial 
straits. Public relief bills became colos¬ 
sal. This, briefly, was the situation in 
the last dry period. 


W HAT may we expect now if a series of dry 
years return? Will we experience the same 
calamities we did in the thirties? Or will we profit 
by our experience of those years and the lessons 
learned, and so avoid their disasters? 

Soil drifting was the greatest creator of havoc. 
Everywhere soils were moving. Bare fallows or 
fields, where drought or insects had prevented 
crops from growing, started to move and formed 
a sand blast that cut a swath before it, so that 
miles of fields were involved and became a drifting 
waste. No wonder that farmers in the midst of this 
threw up their hands in despair and said that 
nothing could be done; that the country would 
become a desert as they saw then- neighbors’ fields 
blow onto theirs, and theirs in turn travel on to 
the next neighbor. 

Will this happen again? It need not, for we 
learned how to prevent drifting and hold soils in 
place; also how to stop even the worst of drifting 
conditions. Those who were assigned the task in 
Canada by the Dominion Government, under the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, tackled the worst 
situations they could find and brought every area 
they worked on under control. 


The amount of trash left on the surface by modern tillage machinery would 

shock old-style farmers • 


Those who went through that experience know 
that serious soil drifting on the Canadian prairies 
does not need to occur. It can be prevented. But 
will it be prevented? Very likely not completely. 
Too many do their work in the easiest way and 
will not take the precautions necessary until an 
emergency forces’ them to action. 

If you question this statement, ^think of what 
happened this year. Were you in one of the cities 
or towns this spring where dust from farms of the 
area filled the air like a fog? Were you in the 
drought areas in June when field after field was 
drifting almost like snow? Did you happen to make 
a two-hundred-mile drive that windy 16th of July 
as I did, and see fallow after fallow blowing, while 
at mid-day you drove through a black blizzard, 
passing cars with their lights on. No, that was not 
in the thirties. It was in 1949. 

People will take chances, and we seem to forget 
dangers if they are absent for awhile. For example, 
we know that it is dangerous to fallow large blocks 
of land, but we are doing it again. Strip farming 
saved many fields and became widely used. Then 
sawflies made stripping difficult and many entire 
districts abandoned the practice. Where Rescue 
wheat and other control measures have removed 
this problem, stripping could, and should, be used 
again. We know that trash covers protect soils, 
but we persist in covering our stubble with repeated 
use of the one-way. That is why so many fields 
drifted this year, and why we are 
forced to say that there will be serious 
soil drifting if the dry years come 
again. 


B UT there will not be as much 
drifting as in the thirties. Thou¬ 
sands of acres of light soils that were 
the most difficult to hold, have been 
taken out of cultivation and have been 
seeded to crested wheatgrass or other 
grasses, or returned to native 
vegetation. 

Then there are farmers in every 
district who are following good control 
practices and will not let their soils 
drift. Municipal service or agricultural 
boards, district agriculturists, county 
agents, soil conservation personnel 
and most farmers, know how to pre¬ 
vent or stop drifting. This was not 
true in many localities in the early 
thirties. (Turn to page 20) 


Top Centre: A. E. Palmer, author of this article. 

Left: This frozen soil is being ridged with a one-way lister, 
against winter drifting. 

Right: Blade cultivators can keep fallows free of weed growth, 
without much disturbance of the trash cover. 

Bottom: Seeding wheat under trash cover by dropping the 
grain immediately behind the blade of a blade cultivator. 


Dry years need not be so disastrous, but 
many will suffer needlessly from their 
own negligence 

by A. E. PALMER 


COME 
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Cover Cropping 
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Commenced as a control measure against 
soil drifting, it has become an important 
supplementary source of revenue to these 
farmers in southern Alberta 

by P. M. ABEL 


[Photos by Lawrence Strang. 


Steers from nearby ranges finishing on excellent cover crop on the farm of Thos. Dimm, near Claresholm. Note alternate strips of stubble and crop. 


I T isn’t very often that a group of farmers stumble 
onto a practice that brings close on a quarter 
of a million dollars into one town in a favorable 
year. Yet this is what happened around Claresholm, 
in sight of southern Alberta’s eternal snows. 

The gently rolling, treeless plain tributary to this 
town is one of the finest stretches of grain growing 
land lying out of doors. Its crop record is surpassed 
by few, if any, prairie localities. For some years the 
town is said to have had more grain elevators than 
any of its rivals, and in at least one year more 
wheat has been shipped from it than from any 
other initial shipping point. 

But Claresholm has had a few downs as well as 
ups. Around the close of the first war it had a series 
of dry years in which soil drifting was a real 
menace on the lighter lands south of the town. 
Farmers did not know as much about soil drift 
control in those days as they do now. There was a 
tremendous amount of experimentation going on. 
That fertile genius, Charley Noble, living 25 miles 
east, was perfecting the blade which now bears his 
name and which has become one of the chief 
defensive weapons against drifting. South of his 
farm, over toward Monarch, the Koole brothers 
were working out the refinements of strip farming, 
now a dominant practice over a wide area. Within 
walking distance of Claresholm, Delbert Reynolds 


was making another discovery that didn’t bear fruit 
for well nigh on 20 years. 

In 1918 Reynolds bought a half section of land 
south of town. It wasn’t much of a farm. But young 
lads making a start have to begin modestly. The soil 
on this farm was light. The previous owner was so 
frightened at the prospect of having his summer- 
fallow gouged out by the wind that coming fall that 
he sowed a ten-acre strip of oats along the exposed 
edge of the field. Skies were black with blow soil 
around Claresholm that year, but the oat strip was 
anchored as securely as a forest. After threshing 
Reynolds put his calves into it and they grew fat. 

This experience impressed the young farmer so 
much that in the following year he sowed all his 
fallow down to cover crop in sufficient time to get 
a protective stand before the wild autumn blasts 
bear down out of the Crow. There was no end of 
head shaking among his older neighbors. One and 
all declared he was defeating the very purpose of 
fallowing. His cover crop was using up the moisture 
which should be saved for the next year’s grain 
crop. “If you sow a cover crop,” they assured him, 
“you will have no grain crop next year if it turns 
out dry.” 

“If I don’t put in a cover crop,” retorted Reynolds, 
“I won’t have anything but a basement. If I protect 
the land with a stand of grain through the windy 


fall and spring months, I will at least have a farm.” 

But the bold young innovator had something else 
to learn. He did not run sufficient stock on the green 
growth. Next spring was unusually wet and there 
was so much trash on the surface that the land was 
hard to work. That provided his critics with another 
coffin nail. 

Further misfortune followed. The years ’21, ’22 
and ’23 were bad ’hopper years. The late broods 
feasted on the lush green cover crop, the best late 
season meal in that neck of the woods. By cold 
weather it was too thin to be much of a wind bar¬ 
rier.. Fields with cover crops on them suffered 
nearly as much from blowing as open fields. 

By the mid-twenties cover cropping looked like a 
lost cause. Good years had come again. Claresholm 
farmers went back to traditional methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and did well. Delbert Reynolds never com¬ 
pletely gave up cover cropping, but the spur of his 
inventiveness was dulled. Soil drifting was no prob¬ 
lem around Claresholm for another decade. 

The experimenting Reynolds did one thing, how¬ 
ever, which won over many of the unbelievers at 
a later date. He induced the white collar men, 
who know all about these things, to take soil 
samples and to make moisture determinations 
in the spring from adjacent fallows, some of which 
had grown cover crops, and (Turn to page 46) 



Adequate water supply is one of the important considerations in planning the utilization 
of a cover crop. It must be hauled if not otherwise available. 
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In early days, cream was skimmed from the top of milk left standing overnight in pans in a cool, deep cellar. 
Or cans of milk were immersed in cold water from the well or spring. When the cream had risen to the top, 
the milk was drained out of the bottom of the can leaving the cream, which was then churned in a dash 
churn or barrel churn. Today in modern dairy plants no care or expense is spared in protecting the purity of 
milk, cream and other dairy products. Nickel alloys are used in pasteurizers, coolers, bottling machines 
and other equipment, because these alloys are corrosion-resistant and easy to keep clean and sanitary. 


Canadian Nickel sold Abroad brings in 


U.S. Dollars 


Since more than ninety per cent of the 
Nickel produced in Canada is sold to 
the United States and other countries, 
it brings a constant flow of dollars back 
to Canada. In fact, Canada’s Nickel 
industry is one of our chief sources 
of U.S. dollars so essential at the present 
time to maintain our foreign trade and 
make available products not produced 
in this country. 


These dollars help pay the wages of the 
14,000 Nickel employees, and help pro¬ 
vide the dollars which make it possible 
to pay millions in freight to Canadian 
railways, to buy timber, steel, coal, 
machinery and supplies amounting to 
many millions each year. 

These millions, flowing into all indus¬ 
tries through the length and breadth of 
Canada, help create jobs for Canadians. 


Canadian Nickel 


gSt’ 4 ' The Romance of 
Nickel” a 60-page 
^ book fully ill us* 
^ trated, will be sent 
free on request to 
anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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B.C. Dreams Of Oil 

Active prospecting goes on at several loca¬ 
tions in the hope of repeating Alberta success 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


B RITISH Columbians are looking 
rather enviously across the 
Rockies to Alberta these days, 
marvelling at the sudden flow of 
wealth from the oil fields and won¬ 
dering if the fabulous success of 
Leduc, Redwater and other areas may 
be duplicated in their own province. 

Geologically speaking, there is a 
good chance that oil and natural gas 
will be found in large quantities in 
the west coast province, and when 
Pacific Petroleum’s well hit the most 
promising flow of gas yet recorded in 
British Columbia, a few days ago, 
optimism bloomed among those who 
hope to add yet another important 
industry to B.C.’s diversified pro¬ 
duction. 

People are already pointing out that 
the revenue obtained from Alberta oil 
developments during the past year or 
so would more than offset the revenue 
derived from British Columbia’s 
recently enforced sales tax. It would 
naturally be much more satisfactory 
to the average British Columbian if the 
provincial government could dispense 
with the tax and collect its equivalent 
from petroleum royalties, auctions, 
sales and oil industry levies. 

At this stage, of course, this is little 
more than daydreaming. The oil may 
be there, but it has yet to be dis¬ 
covered. However, there is consolation 
in the fact that many large companies 
are actively prospecting for both oil 
and gas in British Columbia, not only 
in the Peace River country, which 
would seem to be a natural extension 
of _the Alberta fields, but on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and the archipelago 
lying between Vancouver Island and 
the mainland. 

Since nearly all the oil and gasoline 
consumed in British Columbia origi¬ 
nates in California or South America, 
the replacement of this imported 
material by domestic production would 
be of far-reaching economic conse¬ 
quence. 

B RITISH COLUMBIA growers had 
been hoping to market 2,000,000 
or more boxes of Okanagan apples in 
the United States, and so they may, 
but orchardists in the adjoining state of 
Washington are raising the cry of tariff 
restriction, and are protesting to their 
congressmen against competition from 
the north. 

According to Washington growers, 
they are in favor of reciprocal trade as 
a principle, but they don’t regard it so 
highly in a year such as this when 
there is a large surplus apple crop. 
Ordinarily, they say, 2,000,000 boxes 
of apples, more or less, from Canada 
would not create much consternation, 
but the Washingtonians are afraid 
that these imports will cut into their 
own sales, especially since the 
Okanagan apples, according to their 
story, are obtainable in the U.S. at less 
cost. 

The Americans also contend that 
their wage bills and other factors 
entering into the cost of production 
are higher than in British Columbia— 
an argument that Okanagan growers 
would probably refute. At any rate, 
the British Columbians do not appear 
to be very much concerned. They 


have their troubles, but selling in the 
United States this year doesn’t appear 
to be one of them. 

Their friends the lumbermen are in 
a similar situation. Denied access to 
some of their traditional overseas mar¬ 
kets, they have been taking advantage 
of the high prices and booming de¬ 
mand in the United States and doing 
very well. So far, too, they have been 
doing business without incurring the 
wrath of lumber operators in Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon, who usually voice 
objections and demand tariff protec¬ 
tion whenever Canadian lumber moves 
across the border in more than aver¬ 
age volume. But there has been almost 
complete silence so far, due no doubt 
to the fact that the American lumber 
market has been big enough to absorb 
everything that is offered. 

An important factor in stimulating 
sales of Canadian apples and lumber 
in the United States has, of course, 
been the devalued dollar. But apart 
from that, except in the case of apples 
and a few other exceptions, there 
seems to be a growing recognition in 
the United States that trade must 
move both ways. The difficulty in 
carrying out this principle lies in the 
fact that so many interests regard 
themselves as special cases entitled to 
special treatment. 

A S this is written, the American 
apple growers have merely com¬ 
plained about the threat of losing 
business to the Canadians. Nothing 
official has been done about it at 
Washington and Okanagan growers 
are hoping that the incident will be 
shrugged off, which is the treatment 
the Okanagan growers themselves 
applied to the distribution of their 
apples in the British market this fall. 

It will be recalled that the Canadian 
government made a deal with the 
United Kingdom whereby 435,000 
boxes of British Columbia apples and 
400,000 barrels of Nova Scotia apples 
would be shipped to Britain, the 
Ottawa treasury paying half the shot. 

Cable reports from overseas indi¬ 
cated that Canada had lost much fav¬ 
orable publicity by the fact that the 
Ministry of Food in London did not 
offer the apples to consumers at very 
low prices and make it known that 
such an offer was due to the generosity 
of Canada. It was pointed out that 
similar opportunities for self-promo¬ 
tion had not been missed by Australia 
and New Zealand, which had made 
similar “gifts” of food to Britain. 

On second thought, there wasn’t 
much, if any thing, for the Canadian 
growers to criticize. They were glad to 
have some of their apples shipped to 
the British market under almost any 
conditions so that the dependable Old 
Country consumer wouldn’t forget the 
taste of Canadian fruit, and they 
were happy to make a contribution 
towards relieving the monotony of the 
British austerity diet. It would have 
been nice if the British Ministry of 
Food had been able to let consumers 
have the apples at half price, in view 
of the fact that Canada had absorbed 
50 per cent of the cost, but the 
growers felt that it really wasn’t their 
business. As for being thanked pub¬ 
licly, well, that wasn’t important. 
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Find Out Why Gehl sells more forage 
harvesters than any other independ¬ 
ent manufacturer . . . why thousands 
have switched to Gehl. You’ll be 
amazed at the way a Gehl does the 
job in either windrowed hay or stand¬ 
ing corn and other row crops. 


ting quality is inherited from Gehl 
feed cutters and silo fillers . . . famous 
for more than half a century. 

Get the Facts Now. Make hay and 
silage the modern way. Save hundreds 
of man-hours and back-breaking 


Quality Cutting Makes the Gehl 
Outstanding. It cuts fast, clean and 
uniformly with a minimum of power. 
Makes silage that packs well, cures 
well and keeps well. This superior cut- 


drudgery. The Gehl is built right to 
stand up year after year . . . priced 
right to give you more value per 
dollar. Powered by its own motor or 
with power take-off from tractor ! 



Gehl Equipment Does The Complete 
Forage Job From Field to Storage 

Gehl Forage Blower handles chopped hay or silage 
amazingly fast; elevates it into the highest silo or mow, 
puts it just where you want it. Can be equipped with a 
Gehl Power Take-Off to operate self-unloading wagons, 
separate unit or power required. 

Gehl Forage Wagon Unloader utilizes the power from 
the blower. Your Gehl dealer can supply complete un- 
loader wagon, or a Gehl kit for making your present 
wagon intb a self-unloader. 

FREE LITERATURE 

Write to GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., Dept. MM-646, 
West Bend, Wisconsin, U.S.A., or your Canadian 
distributor: A. S. Horwitz & Son, Dept. G-646, Calgary, 
Alta.; United Cooperative of Ontario, Dept. G-646, 
Toronto, Ontario; Industrial & Farm Equip. Co., Dept. 
G-646, Regina, Sask.; Westminster Farm Equip., Ltd., 

Dont A A A Ot A T-Ioll Rin'ldinrr Vorw'nmror D. C. 


Free Book 

MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 

YES, FREE BOOK EXPLAINS TAXIDERMY. ' 

Our simple lessons tea<?h you quickly at home to , 
mount birds, animals, game-heads, to tan 
skins and furs. Make a fine home museum. 

Men, boys, HUNTERS, learn this great hobby. 

Have Fun, Profits and Fascination in spare time. 

WRITE TODAY, for FREE BOOK,48 pages, 100 wild-game 
pictures. Send NOW—a postal will do. State your AGE. 

K. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 8712 Elwood Bldg., Omaha,Neb. 



Young Men—Enroll Now 

Railroad Telegraphy. Wireless Teleg¬ 
raphy. Radio Servicing and Television. 

Radio Broadcasting. # 
Winter Term Copimences January 3 - 9. 

Sprott-Shaw Radio School 

812 Robson Street Vancouver, B.C. 
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; ARTWORK-. PHOTOGRAPH Y '• PHOTO-'"ENG RAVINGS 
; ELECTROTYPES. • STEREOTYPES . WAX ENGRAVINGS 
MATS . PARA-PLASTICS . NEWSPAPER SERVICES 

RAPID GRIP and UMITEI 
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When baby’s upset because of 

“Childhood Constipation” 


• . . give ge 


ntie Castoria! 



“It’s the laxative made especially for infants 
and children.’’ 


W HEN your baby frets and 
fusses . . . when she’s 
upset because of “Childhood 
Constipation” . . . it’s wise to 
know what to do. Give her 
Castoria. 

Thorough and effective —yet 

so gentle, it won’t upset sensi¬ 
tive digestive systems. 


Get Castoria today at your 
nearest drug or general 
store. Be sure to ask for the 
laxative made especially for 
children. 

Economize! Get the money- 
saving Family Size bottle. 


Made especially for children 

— contains no harsh drugs, 
will not cause griping or dis¬ 
comfort. 

So pleasant-tasting— children 
love it and take it gladly 
without any struggle. 

CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative 
made especially for children 
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GOOD FARMING 


MASTER 

FARM 

FAMILY 


RIGHT LIVING 


JSfcPROVINCE OF ALBERTAN? 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Reproduction of the plaque awarded to winners of master farm family awards in 
Alberta, established by the Alberta Department of Agriculture this year. 


News of Agriculture 


Get It At A Glance 

Short items of interest to farmers 


T HE Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture this year established a 
Master Farm Family Award based on 
Canadian citizenship, actual operation 
of a farm for 10 successive years (in¬ 
cluding military service), nomination 
by a minimum of three neighbors, and 
personal acceptance of the nomina¬ 
tion. Designed to dignify rural life, 
recognize a high type of citizenship 
and reward notable progress in farm¬ 
ing, homemaking and citizenship, the 
award carries with it the sum of 
$1,000, an engraved plaque and a 
name plate for the farm entrance. 
Winners in 1949 were: Joseph V. 
Dusseault, Vimy; W. J. Edgar, Innis- 
fail; L. R. Jensen, Magrath; J. F. 
Melenka, Warwick, and J. L. Paquette, 
Donnelly. 

* * * 

N OW comes a report of killing 
injurious insects by “death rays.” 
A report from Brazil suggests the 
possibility of killing insects, larvae 
and eggs in stored grain in about 30 
seconds, by using a form of short 
wave, instead of in 24 hours where 

poisonous gases are used. 

* * * 

T HE United States Government has 
approximately $2.5 billion in¬ 
vested in farm commodities purchased, 
or held on loan by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. This figure varies 
from month to month as do the 
proportions of different crops held. 
For the year ending June 30, 1949, 
the CCC showed a net realized loss of 
$254 million. 

* * * 

F OR the year 1948-49 the U.S. 

exported 49.5 billion pounds of 
food to foreign countries, more than 
five times the average tonnage ex¬ 
ported during 1935-39. This amount 
was 16 per cent of total food distri¬ 
bution by the United States, and 82 
per cent of it consisted of grain. As 
much as 63 per cent of all U.S. food 
exports went to the 16 Marshall Plan 
countries. 

* * * 

T HE aim of postwar governments 
is to raise living standards every¬ 
where, through the United Nations 
and its agencies. Population growth 
varies by countries from VA to 2M per 
cent per year, but raising living 
standards would mean increasing food 
production by 2 to 3% per cent per 
year. 


I NDIA wants to make herself suffi¬ 
cient in food by 1951 and her 
farmers have been asked to increase 
food production by 15 per cent. 

* * * 

T HE first co-operatively-owned pig 
hatchery in North America was 
organized in October as the Red River 
Valley Pig Hatchery. It will be located 
southwest of Morris, Manitoba. Its 
breeding stock will consist of 60 gilts 
and two boars and the centre will be 
operated to make weanling pigs of 
good breeding available to farmer 
members at cost. 

* * * 

T HERE are forty agricultural soci¬ 
eties in Newfoundland. Since 
1947 each society has received an 
annual grant of $40 plus one dollar 
per member. Today nearly all soci¬ 
eties are represented within the re¬ 
cently formed Newfoundland Farmers’ 
Association, which will tackle impor¬ 
tant farm problems, such as inade¬ 
quate storage and shipping facilities, 
and costly deliveries. 

* * * 

T HE U.S. government will support 
live hog prices through to the end 
of March, if necessary, at 90 per cent 
of the September 15 parity for hogs 
(adjusted according to normal seasonal 
marketing patterns) instead of specific 
price supports as usual, for good and 
choice barrows at Chicago and other 
markets. The new program is based 
on the monthly average price received 
by farmers for all hogs. This support 
level for January is $14.90, for Feb¬ 
ruary $15.50, and for March $16.20. 

* * * 

U P to November 11 a total of 
42.2 million bushels of wheat 
had been shipped under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, a shade 
more than half from Canada, exclus¬ 
ive of the amount under the Canada- 
U.K. Agreement. Biggest importers 
were Belgium, South Africa and the 
United Kingdom, who accounted for 
slightly more than 50 per cent of 
import purchases. Other countries 
arranged in order of purchased 
amounts were Switzerland, Portugal, 
Mexico, Norway, Ireland, Israel, Vene¬ 
zuela and Peru. Ten other countries 
purchased less than a million bushels 
each. 
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T HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that Canadian farmers 
purchased farm implements and 
equipment to the amount of $170,- 
666,070 in 1947-48. These figures 
underestimate the cost to farmers by 
the difference between wholesale and 
retail prices, but represent nevertheless 
an increase of 39.4 per cent over the 
1946-47 figure. Purchases in the 
prairie provinces constituted 62.5 per 
cent of the total for Canada. Sas¬ 
katchewan led all provinces with a 
purchase of $46.5 million, Ontario 
next with $38.4 million, Alberta third 
with $36.7 million and Manitoba 
fourth with $23.3 million, for a 50 per 
cent increase over the previous year. 
Purchase of repair parts also increased 
by 16 per cent to $26.9 million of 
which 70.5 per cent was purchased in 

the three prairie provinces. 

* * * 

C ANADA’S imports and exports 
have risen a great deal in the 
last 10 years but the increase has 
been more in prices than in quantities. 
The value of exports rose 267 per 
cent from 1938 to 1948, while the 
physical volume of exports rose 73 
per cent. Total values of imports rose 
290 per cent in the same period, 
while the physical volume rose 81 
per cent. 

* * * 

T HE Food and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganization of the United Nations 
represents 58 member countries. Its 
function is to increase and improve 
production in farming, forestry and 
fisheries and to improve nutrition and 
rural welfare in all member countries. 
Its budget for this world job is only 
two per cent of the annual budget of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

* * * 

T HE proposal for an International 
Commodity Clearing House, 
which would handle the sales of farm 
commodities in real surplus in export¬ 
ing countries, was turned down by the 
F.A.O. Annual Conference held in 
Washington late in November. The 
proposal originated in the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, was ac¬ 
cepted by the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers at its Annual 
Convention held at Guelph in June, 
and later endorsed by the Council of 
F.A.O. in Paris a week or two later. It 
was gone over later by a committee of 
experts representative of several coun¬ 
tries, before presentation to the 

F.A.O. Conference. 

* * * 

I N addition to provincial marketing 
legislation, programs for the sta¬ 
bilization and support of farm prices 
in Canada are carried out under five 
Federal Acts. These are: The Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Support Act; The Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Marketing Act; 
The Canadian Wheat Board Act; The 
Agricultural Products Act, and The 

Agricultural Products Marketing Act. 
* * * 

W HEN the International Wheat 
Council met in London, Eng¬ 
land recently, 31 countries had ratified 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Five signatory countries have not yet 
ratified: Uruquay, China, Columbia, 
Liberia and the Philippine Republic. 
The deadline of acceptance was ex¬ 
tended from October 31 to February 
28, 1950. Haiti was accepted as a 
member country requiring about one 
million bushels, but the addition of 
Germany and Japan was laid aside 
until the next meeting of the council 
on December 15. 




Take a look at the all-new Oliver Model 
8 Bale Master now—and you’ll look forward 
to your next haying season . . . profitably! 
For you’ll quickly see how this modern, com¬ 
pletely automatic baler can handle your crop 
faster . . . and save more of it! 

Ask your neighborhood Oliver dealer to 
show you the reliable, simply designed mec¬ 
hanism that ties the wire in short, firm¬ 
holding knots and tucks the ends into the 
bale. Inspect the full-floating, leaf-saving 
pick-up . . . synchronized auger, cross con¬ 


veyor and Force Feeder . . . oil-bath trans¬ 
mission . . . roller chain drives. Get the story 
on how the "big beat” feeder head helps 
produce smooth, neat bales that come apart 
in large-sized, sliced sections for convenient 
feeding . . . enables you to turn out 4 or 5 
tons of hay per hour under normal conditions. 

Put up your hay the Oliver way in 1950. 
This trim, one-man Model 8—teamed with a 
brisk 6-cylinder Oliver Row Crop "77”— 
provides the finest haymaking combination 
you can choose. 




An Oliver automatic wire-tying unit is 
easy to service . . . easy to get at. You 
can replace a spool of wire in a couple 
of minutes. Tying units are enclosed . . . 
fully protected. Knotter box can be 
detached by merely removing four bolts. 
Produces bales in 3 lengths—36, 40 or 
44 inches. 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION 

Regina • Calgary • Edmonton » Saskatoon * Winnipeg 
Goodison Industries, Sarnia 
Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton 


OLIVER-COCKSHUTT OWNERS!—Come to Us ter the Finest in Trotter Service. 
Your Oliver-Cockshutt tractor is Oliver built! That's why it pays to 
see your Oliver dealer first! You’re assured expert, dependable serv¬ 
ice—plus replacements with genuine Oliver repair parts. So remem¬ 
ber, always take your Oliver-Cockshutt tractor to the man who knows 
Oliver-built equipment best—your Oliver dealer! 


OLIVER 


FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY ’ 
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400 West Madison Street, 

Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me literature describing the 
new, fully automatic, one-man Oliver 
Model 8 Bale Master. 
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Oliver "66,” "77” and "88” Tractors are built in 6 basic types and 8 variations. m * Mi * -v STRJ! ^T- # 
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THE ALBERTA LINSEED OIL CO. 


LIMITED 


Medicine Hat, Alta. 


The Country Guide 

Tnereis thousands 
like me-.." 


'J’o be sure, thousands of farmers like 

have learned the sure way to healthy, pro¬ 
ductive livestock. It’s no secret ... the answer 
is in feeding “ALOX” OILCAKE MEAL ” 

“ALOX” is high in oil content, plus balanced 
amounts of phosphorous, calcium and vegetable 
proteins, which help to make champions . . .. 
that bring highest prices at market time. 

START FEEDING “ALOX" 

NOW and see the difference. 


myself 


Your Free Copy Today ! ! 

"How to Increase Profits 
on the Farm" 


Free For Inventors 

Everyone with a good idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions/' 
and the handsome form “Record of your Inven¬ 
tion." Get them today — Free — from W. Irwin 
Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


GRADE XI and XII EXAMINATIONS 

Let us prepare you for the Manitoba Departmental 
examinations next June by home study. Complete in¬ 
formation from 

The M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 



Follow the example of thousands of farmers from 
coast to coast and discuss your credit need for farm 
improvements with the manager of your nearest BofM 


office. Ask or write for our jolder 
“Quiz for a Go-ahead Farmer.” 


Bank of Montreal 

working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 


LIVESTOCK 



If the mechanization going into the packaging of butter shown here could be 
paralleled in typical dairy barns in western Canada dairying would be a less 

laborious task. 


Vitamins In A Bottle 

HE feeding of cod liver oil to 
suckling and growing pigs is an 
important factor in the reduction of 
losses from colds, pneumonia and 
similar ailments. Cod liver oil should 
be fed at the rate of one teaspoonful 
a day for-each growing pig, says A. J. 
Charnetski, Livestock Supervisor, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. 

This amount can be reduced where 
commercial supplements are used, and 
can be cut off completely when pigs 
have reached a weight of 60 to 70 
pounds. After suckling pigs have 
become used to creep feeding it is 
simple to feed it to them daily. Before 
they begin eating any grain it is a good 
idea to drop four or five drops of con¬ 
centrated cod liver oil on the tongue 
of each pig at the time of treatment 
with reduced iron. This is on the 
third, tenth and seventeenth day after 
birth. 

Some care should be exercised to 
avoid overdosing with reduced iron. 
The correct dose is one-half the 
amount of reduced iron that will lie 
flat on a dime to the thickness of the 
dime. 


Feeding Loiv-Grade Potatoes 

ULL and low-grade potatoes can 
be fed successfully to beef cattle. 
That is what recent experiments show 
at the University of Minnesota’s 
Northwest Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Crookston. 

Seeking new practical ways of using 
these potatoes, the Station set up a 
feeding trial with 24 medium-grade, 
yearling, feeder steers. Purpose of the 
trial was to see how successfully raw 
potatoes could be fed whole with good 
quality hay, chopped with good 
quality hay, and whole with oat straw. 

The feeding trial, which lasted 168 
days, resulted in the following con¬ 
clusions: 

Steers fed grain and good quality 
roughage were slightly better finished 
than similar lots fed potatoes and 
limited grain. 

Steers fed whole potatoes made 
cheaper gains than the grain-fed steers. 

It is not profitable to slice potatoes 
for fattening cattle. 


Whole potatoes and a good quality 
roughage had a feeding value of 39.3 
cents per hundredweight. Substituting 
oat straw for a better quality rough- 
age, the potatoes had a feeding value 
of 55.8 cents per hundredweight. 

A cheap class of roughage appears 
to be entirely suitable, with a full feed 
of whole potatoes in rations for fatten¬ 
ing cattle. 

The kind of steers fed potatoes in 
this experiment generally produced 
satisfactory dressing percentages and 
carcass grades. 


Index Of Breeding Values 

T is a maxim among animal breeders 
that like tends to beget like. Dairy 
cattle breeders, who work with ani¬ 
mals, the production of which can be 
measured from year to year without 
slaughtering, know that a proven dairy 
herd sire of superior excellence is 
likely to sire high-producing daughters 
in the herd. Proving a bull is based 
on the production of the bull’s daugh¬ 
ters and their dams. With this informa¬ 
tion a breeder is assisted in selecting 
a superior bull from among the proven 
sires available. 

The breeder’s problem is made more 
difficult, however, by the fact that it 
takes time to prove a sire, and in the 
aggregate a much longer time to prove 
superior sires, because there are so few 
of them. Consequently, if breeders 
could find some method of judging the 
breeding quality of a bull while he is 
still a calf, herd improvement should 
be more rapid. This should also be 
true of heifer calves as well, since the 
accuracy of selection would be in¬ 
creased for both males and females in 
the herd. Workers at the University 
of Wisconsin have been investigating 
this problem and have worked out a 
formula which gives the indexes or 
probable breeding values of rats, for 
response to a particular hormone. The 
indexes were based entirely on in¬ 
formation from the rats’ sisters, and 
were used in order to predict the 
response of the offspring of each pair 
of rats. 

These predictions were later com¬ 
pared with the observed results in 
the offspring of 14 generations of rats 
selected for high response in one 
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group and low in another. The results 
among those selected for high response 
agreed closely with the prediction, 
though those selected for low response 
did not agree as closely. 

It would take a long time to pre¬ 
pare similar and, at the same time, 
reliable indexes for dairy cattle, be¬ 
cause the time between generations is 
so much longer with cattle than for 
rats. Nevertheless, it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that eventually it will 
be possible to short-cut a great deal 
of the laborious testing of low, 
medium and high quality individuals, 
in order to discover the breeding 
qualities of the better kinds. 

Hammermill Roughage 

T requires a two-plow tractor to 
adequately handle a hammermill. 
Authorities at the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station, Swift Current, empha¬ 
size the fact that as the fineness of 
grind increases, the power required 
also increases; and also that when 
roughage is being put through a 
hammermill, the coarseness or fibre 
content of the roughage and the most 
moisture content, are each factors 
determining the amount of power 
necessary. 

In certain parts of the prairie 
provinces this year feed is scarce, and 
the utilization of material ordinarily 
wasted is a matter of prime necessity. 
A mixture of cereal grain and Russian 
thistle is sometimes fed when feed is 
scarce, but unless it i^ put through a 
hammermill, livestock will be more 
inclined to waste feed of this kind. 
Grinding, therefore, is given an added 
advantage because it will not only aid 
digestion, help animals with poor 
teeth, and quicken the consumption of 
a given amount of feed, but eliminate 
waste as well. 

For beef, dairy cattle and sheep, 
Swift Current authorities recommend 
a medium to coarse grind. To get this 
they recommend a screen with three- 
quarters to one and one-quarter-inch 
opening, or no screens at all. 

To secure maximum efficiency mills 
should be run to capacity, which 
means uniform, steady feeding, 
assisted by the use of self-feeders and 
a volume governor. 

Confidence In Feeds 

RATION for any class of live¬ 
stock must contain the correct 
proportions of the essential nutrients— 
proteins, carbohydrates, fats, minerals 
and vitamins. These nutrients are not 
usually present in the most effective 
proportions in farm grains, and in 
order to correctly balance feeding 
rations, Canadian farmers buy about 
one and a half million tons of pre¬ 
pared feeds each year. This is without 
doubt economical. A properly pro¬ 
portioned or balanced ration increases 
production, while a n unbalanced 
ration tends to lower production, may 
lead to a failure to reproduce, and, in 
extreme cases, may lead to a loss of 
livestock. 

It is not usually too easy for a 
farmer to buy the necessary supple¬ 
ments to balance his own rations. For 
this reason prepared feeds are used 
extensively, either as a complete ration 
or as a supplement to home-grown 
feeds. To insure that farmers may 
have complete confidence that they 
get what they pay for, The Feeding 
Stuffs Act requires feed manufac¬ 
turers to guarantee the fibre, fat and 
protein levels, and to list the ingredi¬ 
ents in the feed. Representatives of 


the Plant Products Division, Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, make 
periodical checks of mixed feeds and 
take samples which are analyzed to 
insure that the guarantee is being met. 

Grain Values For Hog Feed 

HE Council of Canadian Meat 
Packers has prepared a table 
illustr ating very strikingly the relation¬ 
ship between the price received for 
barley, oats and wheat fed to hogs, 
when dressed hogs range from $20 to 
$30 per 100 pounds in price, and 
when the amount of feed required to 
produce 100 pounds of live hog varies 
from 375 to 500 pounds. The table has 
no direct relationship to the returns 
on any particular farm, but it is of 
marked significance in demonstrating 
the effect of efficient feeding on the 
return per bushel of feed. 

For example, suppose dressed hogs 
sell at $20 per cwt. A hundred pounds 
of live hog yields approximately 75 
pounds of warm, dressed carcass. If 
500 pounds of feed are required to 
produce 100 pounds of live hog, then 
each bushel of feed in the form of bar¬ 
ley returns $1.44, while oats returns 
$1.02 and wheat $1.80 per bushel. If 
the same gain can be produced on 450 
pounds of feed, barley becomes worth 
$1.60, oats $1.13 and wheat $2 per 
bushel. If the feed is still further 
reduced to 400 pounds for 100 pounds 
of gain, barley feed increases to $1.80 
per bushel, oats to $1.28 and wheat 
$2.25 per bushel. Very efficient feeders 
can sometimes produce a hundred 
pounds of gain in hogs on 375 pounds 
of feed. In such cases, the barley 
becomes worth $1.92 per bushel, 
though dressed hogs are still worth 
only $20 per cwt., oats are worth 
$1.36 per bushel and wheat $2.40. 

When the price of dressed hogs 
increases to $30 per 100 pounds then 
the maximum return to be expected 
from feeding a bushel of barley in¬ 
creases to $2.88 at 375 pounds of feed 
per hundred pounds of gain; and 
decreases to $2.70 when 400 pounds 
of feed are used, to $2.40 when 450 
pounds are used, and to $2.16 per 
bushel when 500 pounds of feed are 
needed for 100 pounds of gain. 

The price of dressed hogs is outside 
the farmer’s own control, but effi¬ 
ciency of feeding is something which 
he himself must assume responsibility 
for. Comparing 500 pounds of feed 
and 375 pounds of feed to produce a 
hundred pounds of live hog means 
that the return for a bushel of barley 
goes up from $2.16 to $2.88 per 
bushel; the value of a bushel of oats 
from $1.53 to $2.04, and the value of 
a bushel of wheat from $2.70 to $3.60 
when hogs are $30 per cwt. 

These prices per bushel are, of 
course, gross returns. They are not, 
strictly speaking, the price received 
for marketing grain through hogs. 
They are the prices received for both 
the hog and grain enterprises on the 
farm, expressed in terms of grain 
prices. To be profitable, therefore, 
grain prices expressed in this way must 
be high enough to pay for all the costs 
of growing the feed grain and the 
hogs, including labor and interest and 
depreciation on buildings and equip¬ 
ment. Most farmers, however, would 
feel that they could afford to grow 
quite a few hogs if they could sell their 
barley in this way at from $2.40 to 
$2.70 per bushel, by using from 400 
to 450 pounds of feed to produce one 
hundred pounds of gain. 






True, your lumber merchant 
naturally likes to sell lumber... 
That's his job, but the real thrill 
lies in the service he can render 
in advising customers as to how 
that lumber can be used to best 
advantage at minimum cost. 


So next time you want lumber, 
don't just buy it and drive away. 
Consult your lumber merchant 
as you would your doctor. Tell 
him your problems. Chances are 
he may be able to offer sugges¬ 
tions that will make your work 
easier, the finished job more sat¬ 
isfactory, and more important 
still, provide short cuts to econ¬ 
omy in material and construc¬ 
tion. 


Remember, too, if you require 
plans for any farm or commun¬ 
ity buildings, these can be made 
available to you through your 
lumber merchant. 


Consult Your Lumber Merchant 


Dad Loves To 
Be Remembered 


Give him and other farmer friends 
A Copy of the 

NELSON FARM RECORD 

this Xmas. The most useful Gift 
you could select. He will appre¬ 
ciate and remember your choice. 
See advertisement on page 47 of 
this paper. 




Why spend needless time and 
money when Dr. Guild's GREEN 
MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND may bring comfort¬ 
ing relief from the misery of asth¬ 
matic attacks? On sale at drug¬ 
stores. Cigarettes, 75c. Powder, 
50c and $1.75. If your dealer 
can't supply, order direct. For 
FREE SAMPLE write Lyman's 
Ltd., Dept. A-10, 286 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal. 
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WITH THE AMAZINGLY ECONOMICAL 

flUSTIIl A40 pickup 




AUSTIN A40 SERVICE AND REPLACEMENT PARTS ARE READILY 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT CANADA AND UNITED STATES 


You ’ll be amazed at the savings that are yours with the new 
Austin A40 1^-ton Pickup. Besides much lower original cost, 
thanks to recent big price reductions, you can save almost 
half on gasoline — up to 40 miles per gallon. For faster, 
easier, more economical light hauling of all kinds, investigate 
the rugged, thoroughly dependable Austin Pickup. 

For merchants and others who prefer a closed truck, the 
Austin Jg-ton Panel Delivery will give added prestige. It’s 
economical, hard working, and built for years of satisfactory 
service. Also available is the versatile, low-cost Austin A40 
Countryman, a surprisingly thrifty, completely modern 
station wagon accommodating six passengers. 

You can get immediate delivery on any of these three models. 
See your Austin Dealer today! 
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OFF 


in dependability 


Lightning-fast starts . . . long years of trouble-free 
service ... an end to costly ignition failures — those 
are true measures of magneto value. And that’s 
where famous, super-powered American Bosch 
magnetos pay off. Engineered and built to take the 
roughest kind of farm use, these outstanding units 
are backed by more than 40 years of experience in 
the design and manufacture of top-quality automo¬ 
tive electrical equipment. When an old magneto 
starts acting up, remember — it’s smart to install a 
new, modern American Bosch. High performance 
and reliability mean real economy in the long run. 


Skillfully designed 
with powerful Alnico magnets 
and minimum number 
of moving parts 

• 

Ruggedly built 
for extreme reliability 

• 

Sizes and types 

for most models of farm engines 

• 

Expert service available 
the World Over 


^|)AMERICAN BOSCH CORPORATION • SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS., U. S. A. 



S. W. Eastman, TSaisberry. Saskatchewan, cut his elite seed crop with a binder 
and used his neighbor’s new combine as a thresher, in order to avoid contaminat¬ 
ing the pure grain with a used machine. 


Specialists Confer On 2,4-D 

Conference recommends spraying at the 
right time , for a satisfactory weed kill 


D URING the last three or four 
years we have all heard a great 
deal about chemical weed 
killers and, in particular, about the one 
called 2,4-D, for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence. Its real name is a jawbreaker— 

2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid. Quite 
a number of these jawbreaking 
chemical compounds have appeared 
since 2,4-D was first recommended, 
and nearly all have names which 
sound queer to anyone but a chemist. 
Here is one, for example, called 
ammonium dinitro-sec-butylphenate. 
One of the fairly recent chemicals is a 
cousin, or some other relative, of 

2,4-D and is called 2,4,5-trichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid. If we wanted to 
we could make quite a long list of 
long chemical names, but the chances 
are no one but the chemist and the 
research worker in weed control would 
care to remember them. 

Most of us have learned now that 
there is a distinct difference between 
what are called the amine forms of 

2,4-D and the ester forms. In general, 
the esters are quicker and more 
severe in action, but in both amines 
and esters there are several types, such 
as the alkanolamine, triethanolamine, 
isopropylamine, isopropanolamine, eth- 
ylamine, and diethanolamine among 
the amines, and the ethyl, alkyl, 
ispropyl, butyl and propyl esters. 
Altogether there were registered for 
sale in 1949, Canada, under the Pest 
Control Products Act, a total of 186 
of these chemical plant killers, col¬ 
lectively known as herbicides. Of this 
total, 147 were 2,4-D commercial 
products and an additional 11 were 
mixtures of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 

This big collection of hard-to-spell 
names of chemical products is a 
tribute to the tremendous impact 
which these new weed-killing chem¬ 
icals have had upon agriculture in 
western Canada since 1946. In this 
short time the acreage of crops treated 
with chemicals for weed control has 
grown to approximately 8.5 million 
acres in 1949, which is a truly remark¬ 
able development. This is more partic¬ 
ularly true since many research work¬ 
ers and chemists believe this field is 
just opening up, and that the years to 


come will see even more spectacular 
developments than we have yet wit¬ 
nessed. Moreover, there is still a very 
great deal to be learned about the 
chemicals we are now more or less 
familiar with; and the research workers 
and experimenters, as well as the com¬ 
mercial interests offering the products 
for sale, are keenly interested in bring¬ 
ing themselves up to date and check¬ 
ing their experiences with others at 
frequent intervals. This is why, two 
years ago at Regina, the first Western 
Canadian Weed Control Conference 
was held under the auspices of the 
National Weed Committee. Last year 
a second conference was held In Win¬ 
nipeg, and in the middle of November 
this year, the third of such annual con¬ 
ferences took place in Edmonton. It 
was attended by 250 delegates rep¬ 
resenting nearly all of the commercial 
companies interested in this subject as 
well as by representatives of the 
provincial and Dominion departments 
of agriculture, the provincial, univer¬ 
sities and nearly all of the Dominion 
experimental farms and stations in the 
four western provinces. 

One of the advantages of such con¬ 
ferences is that experimenters and 
other workers have been able to com¬ 
pare notes as to the effect of selective 
chemicals on different weeds and have 
been able to prepare a classification 
based on their past experiences. This, 
however, will be revised from year to 
year as more experience is gained. It 
has been ascertained already that 
under adverse conditions, such as the 
dry weather this year in much of the 
prairies, and also as the plants grow 
older, it is more difficult to kill even 
the most susceptible weeds with 

2,4-D. Thus, nearly all the mustards, 
Russian pigweed, lamb’s quarters and 
some others can be completely killed 
by a relatively low dosage, if treated 
at early growth stages. Others, such as 
chickweed, hare’s ear mustard, tartary 
buckwheat, redroot pigweed, purslane, 
shepherd’s purse and smartweed re¬ 
quire a higher dosage, and when 
older, or growing under adverse con¬ 
ditions, may be resistant to 2,4-D. 
With some other annual weeds, such 
as wild buckwheat, barnyard grass, 
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stinking mayweed, wild oats and 
others, it is not practicable to kill 
them with 2,4-D. 

These specimens of weeds are all 
annuals. There is a similar grouping 
into degrees of susceptibility among 
the biennials, such as sweet clover and 
the perennials such as field bindweed, 
Canada thistle and perennial sow 
thistle. The list is too long to be in¬ 
cluded here, but unfortunately it 
includes quite a long list of our worst 
perennial weeds, which seem to be 
resistant to 2,4-D. 

T HE conference this year recom¬ 
mended slightly higher dosages 
for 1950 than were recommended a 
year ago. In every case the amines 
need more acid per acre than the 
esters, and in every case, also, when 
applied on growing crops, the cereals 
will stand heavier dosages than flax. 
Details of the amounts per acre are 
important and are obtainable from the 
companies supplying the chemicals, 
or from any department of agriculture, 
university or experimental station. 

What was emphasized very promi¬ 
nently at Edmonton this year was the 
importance of treating cereal crops at 
the right stage. Cereals should be 
treated when they have reached the 
three-leaf stage, or a height of about 
six inches; and until the early shot- 
blade stage chemicals can' be applied 
without injury td the crops. Flax that 
has formed four to five leaves can be 
treated as soon as weed growth makes 
it advisable, but should not be treated 
after the early bud stage. Most reports 
seemed to indicate that where chem¬ 
ical weed killers are applied to grow¬ 
ing crops at the right stage, a good 
kill or control of weeds (except those 
classed as resistant) should be se¬ 
cured and crop yields increased by 
one to six more bushels per acre. 
On the other hand, there is also 
good reason for believing that many 
men have suffered decreased crop 
yields after treatment, because spray¬ 
ing or dusting was done at the wrong 
time. Some fairly spectacular results 
were secured from work done at Bran¬ 
don, Winnipeg and Morden, which 
showed that on barley, yields were cut 
by one-third if spraying was done be¬ 
fore the crops were at least four 
inches high, and by nearly two-thirds 
when done in the shot-blade stage. 
With wheat, the results were not quite 
so spectacular, but were in general 
similar. 

The chemical 2,4-D, of course, rep¬ 
resents only one angle of the immense 
weed problem, though a very useful 
and important one. The control of 
weeds through tillage, the use of 
weed-free seed, the proper cleaning 
of seed and the development of ade¬ 
quate seed cleaning equipment and 
tillage implements are all as important 
as they ever were. New chemicals are 
constantly appearing on the market. 
A good promise is already in sight of 
a chemical for the control of couch 
grass, and there is even a suggestion 
that before long we may be able to 
control wild oats with chemicals. 
Many aspects of the weed problem 
which received a thorough going-over 
at Edmonton are worthy of special 
articles themselves, but these must be 
reserved for further issues. All those 
present, however, were so keen about 
the value of the Edmonton conference 
that they decided on another one next 
year at Saskatoon. 


IMPERIAL BAM OF CANADA 


75th ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Year ending 31st October, 1949 


CAPITAL 

$7,000,000 


ASSETS 


Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada_$ 49,326,930.12 

Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks_ 24,207,063.44 

Other Cash and Deposits_, t ,_ 9,182,411.94 

Government and Municipal Securities 

(not exceeding market value)_ 213,526,555.96 

Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value) _ 14,485,675.31 

Call Loans (secured)_,1_ 6,070,783.76 


TOTAL QUICK ASSETS_ 7 ___$316,799,420.53 

Commercial and Other Loans 

(after provision for bad and doubtful debts)_ 187,107,243.36 

Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit (as per contra)___ 8,662,762.90 

Bank Premises_ 6,372,376.56 

Other Assets___1_ 98,766.23 


$519,040,569.58 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits-$490,510,614.05 

Notes in Circulation_;_.1___ 703,137.50 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding_ 8,662,762.90 

Other Liabilities ____ 160,832.33 


TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC_$500,037,346.78 

Dividends due Shareholders _ 212,188.88 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits_ 18,791,033.92 


$519,040,569.58 


RESERVE 

$10,000,000 



PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1949, after 
contributions to Staff Pension Fund and after 
making appropriations to Contingency Reserves 
out of which full provision for bad and doubtful 


debts has been made _____$ 2,110,075.15 

Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Fur¬ 
niture and Equipment___ 315,820.07 


$ 1,794,255.08 

Provision for Dominion .and Provincial Taxes_ 679,000.00 


A complete Banking 
Service is available 
through our Canadian 
Branches and Foreign 
Agents throughout the 
world. 


$ 1,115,255.08 

Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share_ 840,000.00 

Balance of Profits carried forward _$ 275,255.08 

Profit and Loss Balance 30th October, 1948_ 1,515,778.84 

Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1949_$ 1,791,033.92 

RESERVE FUND 

Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1949 $ 10,000,000.00 


R. S. WALDIE, 

Chairman of the Board 

0 

W. G. MORE, I. K. JOHNSTON, 


President 


General Manager 
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cat’s paw 

fitter W EELS & Soles 


"FINEST MADE" 



BUILD THIS 

grain 

STORAGE 

BIN 

nerw.' 


f i nwFi yo Let us help you meet nice pe °p ie \ 

LUlfbL I ■ n e ar y OU seeking congenial mates. 1 
Many with means. 25 years of dependable, confi- I 
dential service. Proven results. Free sealed partic- I 
ulars. 

C.C. CLUB, P.0. Box 128, Calgary, Alberta 


Anticipating the needs of Canadian grain 
growers, the producers of P.V- Brand 
Plywood have made available in Canada, 
at cost, grain bin designs released through 
the Midwest Plan Service, Iowa State 
College, and approved by colleges of 
agriculture in Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, etc., etc., and 
the U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. The 
same designs are now being released at 
cost to farmers across the entire U.S. 
grain belt. 

The plans specify plywood—and here’s 
why. P.V. Brand Waterproof-Exterior' 
Plywood is specially manufactured for 
permanent outdoor use in any tempera' 
ture extremes. The large, light, rigid, 
real-wood panels give tighter construe' 
tion, keep out insects, rodents and 
moisture, prevent leakage and spoilage. 
Plywood buildings need less framing, are 
more easily cleaned and are light and 
easy to move to other locations. 

DESIGNS AVAILABLE: 

No. 77614. 400 bu. movable grain bin and hog 
feeder, 8’xl2’x7’. Price 15c. 

No. 75296.1100 bu. plywood grain bin. 12’xl6’x7% 
Plan price 15c. 

No. 73294. 2000 bu. plywood grain bin. 16’x20’x7\ 
Price 45c. 

No. 72626. Double movable farrow ng house 
convertible to 300 bu. grain bin. 8’xl2’. Price 15c. 

How to Order Designs: 
Write to: Department F, 

Box 1040, 

New Westminster, B.C. 

Order each design required by 
its key number shown above, 
and enclose cost price in cash 
(no stamps, please). 



1 WATERPROOF 

vrvUjl 

\ EXTERIOR 

\U| 

f DOUGLAS FIR 

w 

PLYWOOD 


PRODUCED BY: 

CANADIAN FOREST PRODUCTS LTD., 
PACIFIC VENEER & PLYWOOD DIVISION, 
NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. CFPJ 


Dry Years 

Continued from page 10 

In almost every area farming pro¬ 
grams have been devised which will 
practically prevent soil drifting. In 
Southern Alberta where I reside, the 
following program has proved effect¬ 
ive for dry-land grain farms. We say 
it windproofs the soil. If fallowing is 
practised, fields are stripped not 
wider than twenty rods. Fallows are 
cultivated only with long blade or 
wide-shovel cultivators. Discing im¬ 
plements, such as the one-way, are not 
used unless stubble is very heavy. 
Many farmers seldom or never use 
them. In the localities of good rainfall, 
oats are seeded on fallows in late July 
as a cover crop and used as fall pas¬ 
ture for cattle. 

If, for any reason, insufficient cover 
is present to protect the soil through 
the fall, winter and spring, the field is 
given a light listing. This listing is 
done with a field cultivator equipped 
with listing shovels placed four feet 
apart, or with a one-way disc lister 
made by removing all but every third 
or fourth disc. If drifting starts in the 
winter the frozen soil is listed with 
this disc lister. If a field is in drifting 
condition before seeding in the spring 
it is plowed with a mouldboard plow 
immediately ahead of the drills. This 
program has proved effective over a 
wide area. 

Some farms have been provided 
with added and effective protection 
by the planting of shelterbelts of 
trees and shrubs. Those like the 
group of farmers at Conquest, Saskat¬ 
chewan, who have done such a fine 
job of protective shelterbelt planting, 
may well have an added feeling of 
security which those on the bare 
prairie do not possess. 

An effective soil erosion control 
program can and should be worked 
out for every district. If this has not 
been done, and if the people have not 
been made fully familiar with it, the 
agricultural leadership in that district 
has failed in its duties. Every farmer 
could plan his farm operations so as 
to practically prevent erosion. Those 
who have done this are not afraid of 
the dry years. 

W IND erosion was not the only 
difficulty encountered in the dry 
years. Feed and water for livestock 
was a serious problem. Will this be 
repeated in the next dry period? 
Undoubtedly short feed supplies will 
occur. The carrying capacity on the 
43,400,000 acres of native prairie 
lands of Canada used for grazing will 
be greatly reduced. Hay crops will 
fail. This will likely force a reduction 
in cattle numbers, but the situation 
should never become as bad again 
as it was in the thirties. Community 
pastures developed by the P.F.R.A. 
and by provincial and municipal 
agencies will help the situation 
greatly, because careful management 
has been developed on these pastures, 
so that reserves of grass are main¬ 
tained. Where possible, fields are set 
aside for winter grazing, which helps 
to add to the feed reserve. 

In many parts of the prairies ^mall 
irrigation projects have been con¬ 
structed, which will produce hay in 
the dry years. Some of these which are 
dependent on the spring run-off of 
prairie land for filling the reservoirs, 


may run short of water, but this 
should not be true for many years in 
succession. At least we should be able 
to depend on this source of feed for 
considerable relief. Then, these irri¬ 
gated lands furnish an opportunity for 
building up feed reserves. A practice 
has developed on most ranches of 
stacking a reserve of hay in good years 
to meet emergencies. Many ranchers 
have four or more years of reserves. 
This practice of maintaining a feed 
bank is much more prevalent than it 
was a decade ago. It is not as general, 
however, as it should be, and conse¬ 
quently many people will find them¬ 
selves short of feed to carry through 
a dry period. 

Even now we are much more favor¬ 
ably situated than we were in the 
thirties. Stock-watering dams and dug- 
outs are scattered everywhere, due to 
the fine water development program 
of the P.F.R.A. People are water con¬ 
scious. In this we have made vast 
strides. All in all, while the livestock 
industry could be seriously affected 
by a prolonged period of drought, this 
should not be as serious as it was the 
last time. 

T O live successfully anywhere it is 
necessary to adapt our practices to 
prevailing conditions. In any business 
where returns fluctuate widely, only 
those succeed who keep reserves to 
carry them over the periods of low 
returns. Those who cannot do this 
should not attempt to operate a farm¬ 
ing or ranching business where severe 
droughts may be expected. They 
should move to irrigated districts, or 
to localities having more consistent 
rainfall. Many who failed as dry-land 
farmers, while their neighbors suc¬ 
ceeded, have been quite successful on 
irrigated lands where they did not 
have to be so provident to manage a 
less fluctuating income. Many who 
did not keep reserves were starved off 
their dry farms by the last drought 
period. The next one may show how 
many poor managers still remain. 

In summary, then, may we say that 
if dry years come again we may expect 
low yields of grain or crop failures, a 
battle with drifting soils, and a reduc¬ 
tion in feed for livestock. Surely the 
situation will not be as bad as it was 
in the thirties. If it is, it will be 
because of our gross neglect to do 
what we know we can do. If a calam¬ 
ity comes on us equal to that experi¬ 
enced in the thirties, it will be because 
of our sheer stupidity. We cannot 
blame it to our ignorance. If we per¬ 
sist in covering up our stubble with 
repeated use of the one-way rather 
than using blade machines, we will 
have bare fallows. If we insist on 
maintaining large blocks of bare fal¬ 
low we must expect these fields to 
blow away. If we have stocked our 
ranges up to their carrying capacity 
for wet years, we will have to reduce 
our livestock numbers through a dry 
period; and if we are not maintaining 
feed reservoirs we will find ourselves 
short, and will have to sacrifice stock 
because we cannot carry them. The 
situation then seems to be largely in 
our own hands. 

(Note: A. E. Palmer is superin¬ 
tendent of the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Lethbridge, Alberta, and 
ranks as a foremost dry-farming 
authority in Canada.) 
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ELEPHANT 

Brand 

FERTILIZERS 


Fertilizer and attachments now 
available in quantity. 

Manufactured by 

THE CONSOLIDATED 
MINING AND SMELT¬ 
ING COMPANY OF 
* CANADA, LIMITED 

Fertilizer Division, 
TRAIL, B.C. 

Ask yeur dealer or 
write to. Sales Offices In 

CALGARY, SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG 



YOURS IS 
READY! 

BIG 1950 
SEED AND 
NURSERY 
BOOK 

SEND TODAY 


GEORGETOWN.ONT. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


Rheumatic Pam 

MADE IT HARD FOR ME 
TO GET ABOUT’ 

"For many years, I suffered a great deal 
from rheumatic pain in my legs and arms, 
particularly in my knees and shoulders,” 
writes Mr. Pierre Camiray, Taschereau, 
P.Q. “Pain made it hard for me to get 
about and it was often difficult for me to 
sleep at night. It was a fortunate day for 
me when I learned of Templeton's 
T-R-C’s and started using them Since 
taking Templeton’s T-R-C’s, I feel like a 
new man. Although 65 years of age, I am 
able once more to work hard by day and 
sleep comfortably at night.” 

Don’t suffer needlessly, when you 
may get quick, longed-for relief. Enjoy 
your work, enjoy your rest—try Temple¬ 
ton’s T-R-C’s today. Used and recom¬ 
mended by thousands for relief of 
wearisome, nagging Rheumatic, Arthritic, 
Neuritic, Sciatic pain; also Lumbago 
(lame back) and Neuralgia. 60c, $1.25 
at drug counters. T-87 
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A 30-year-old bull, or yellow pine 
grown by George Bugnet, Alta. 


Northern Plant Breeder 


A GREAT many people are inter¬ 
ested in horticulture. Most are 
amateurs who are interested only in 
trees and satisfactory vegetable, fruit 
and flower gardens. Comparatively 
few are interested enough to test out 
uncertain varieties; they prefer to 
leave the hazards of this form of gar¬ 
dening to others with a larger bump 
of curiosity. Some are interested in 
horticulture only from a commercial 
point of view. If gardens and orchards 
can not be made profitable as a com¬ 
mercial venture their interest is much 
less. Some have combined personal 
interest with commercial possibilities 
and have developed nurseries, while 
here and there an individual makes a 
hobby of plant breeding, hoping to 
introduce eventually one or more use¬ 
ful plants of one kind or another. 

Such a one is George Bugnet, Gunn, 
Alta. Mr. Bugnet is not a nurseryman 
and has no plants to sell, but he has a 
great interest in plant breeding. When 
he finds something new, evolving from 
a cross or a selection, he usually sends 
parts of it—roots, cuttings, scions, or 
seedlings—to a number of experimental 
stations, especially those farther north, 
for testing under a variety of condi¬ 
tions. “If the trial is satisfactory,” he 
says, “the nurseryman may enter the 
field and distribute the new plant.” 

Although Mr. Bugnet has met with 
innumerable failures during his forty 
years of experience with plant im¬ 
provement, he believes that he has 
to his credit many trees and 
shrubs unique in the west and per¬ 
haps elsewhere. One unique item for 
the prairies at least, which he reports 
as being under observation on his trial 
ground, consists of “some twenty quite 
healthy specimens which experts have 
declared to be too tender for the 
northern parts of Canada.” This is the 
yellow or bull pine (pinus ponderosa), 
an important lumber tree in British 
Columbia, the wood of which is fre¬ 
quently used for packaging fruits from 
the famous orchards of the Okanagan 
Valley. Mr. Bugnet believes that it is 
possible to grow this pine in parts, at 
least, of the prairies, and that eventu¬ 
ally it may become a source of wealth 
in these areas. 

He is also quite proud of a hybrid 
of the Scotch pine. We are not in¬ 
formed as to the name of the other 
parent but he reports “a good many 
thirty-year-old giants of this magnifi¬ 
cent pine.” Seedlings tested on the 
Provincial Government Farm at Oliver 


HORTI¬ 

CULTURE 


are reported to have grown far more 
rapidly and vigorously than any other 
species of pine tested there. This pine 
too, he believes, has considerable pos¬ 
sibilities for lumber i n western 
Canada. 

Years ago he produced the Claude 
Bugnet plum-sandcherry which 
resulted from a cross between a 
selected plum and a very early sand- 
cherry. It was produced as a result of 
dissatisfaction with other stone fruits, 
either because of poor flavor, frost- 
tender blossoms or late maturity. The 
Claude Bugnet was selected because 
of its hardiness and the flavor of the 
fruit. He still hopes, though not very 
confidently, he says, to be able to pro¬ 
duce a real apple for the northern 
parts of the prairies. 


Rural School Grounds 

I T is really regrettable that so many 
rural school grounds are allowed to 
remain so unattractive to pupils, 
teachers and passers-by. The appear¬ 
ance of some of them reflects but little 
credit on the parents and trustees of 
the school children. Children can 
scarcely be expected to find much 
pleasure in attending school, if no 
attempt is made to keep the building 
and its surroundings reasonably neat 
and attractive. Teachers can hardly 
be expected to do their best work and 
to do justice to their pupils, if they 
must meet them day after day in drab 
and uninteresting surroundings. 

It would not take very much, after 
all, to brighten up those rural schools 
which happen to need it. It may at 
first cost a little money, as do all 
repairs of one kind or another, includ¬ 
ing fences. Whether additional 
measures taken to improve the school 
and its surroundings will cost much 
money or not, will depend on the 
people of the school district. A com¬ 
paratively small contribution of work 
from everybody concerned would soon 
get it done. 

Shelterbelts should be considered 
important and since trees are provided 
free of charge by the Forest Nursery 
Stations at Indian Head and Suther¬ 
land, Saskatchewan, there is very little 
excuse for not planting them. They 
should be located on the north and 
west; and to help to keep the snow 
off the playground during the winter, 
an outer row of caragana, close- 
planted and about 30 feet outside the 
shelterbelt, will serve as a snow 
trough. 

Trees and shrubs are much easier to 
care for on the school grounds than 
flowers, because they take less labor. 
Even with flowers, however, some 
kinds could be selected which could 
bloom in the spring and early summer 
and others in the fall after school 
reopens. Assistance in choosing the 
types of trees, shrubs and flowers for 
planting is available from the 
Dominion Experimental Station, Mor- 
den, from any other Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farm or Station, or from the 
Horticultural Departments of the 
Provincial Universities. Very few dol¬ 
lars would make a great change in 
many of our country schools. 


Allis-Chalmers 



demonstrates new 
earth-gripping traction 



R*LAXJ 

let WD engine 
power do it 

POWER-ADJUST¬ 
ED WHEEL SPAC¬ 
ING—uses power of 
the engine to change 
rear wheel width. 

Seventeen new fea¬ 
tures include new 
hydraulic Traction 
Booster, Touch Hy¬ 
draulic System, Two 
Clutch Power Control, 
hydraulic comfort seat. 

More than any development since Allis-Chal- 

mers introduced the first tractor with rubber mu fji er ’ 

tires in 1932, the hydraulic Traction Booster 

increases the usefulness and pulling power . WIDE-ADJUST- 
of the farm tractor. ABLE front axle, 

dual or single front 

Its 4-cylmder hydraulic pump mechanism wheels available. 
automatically shifts weight to the rear wheels 
as the load increases. The WD’s quick- 
mounted plow, with two full 16-inch bottoms 
at your control, bites deep and stays deep. 

Disc plows and mounted bedders and listers 
are also operated by the WD hydraulic 
Traction Booster system. 


The WD actually gives new meaning to 
the word "tractor.” Not only does it pull... 
the WD boosts traction when you need it. 
Adjusts its own rear wheel spacing with en¬ 
gine power. Lifts and lowers implements. 
Operates power take-off and belt-driven ma¬ 
chines . . . and through its new two-clutch 
system, controls the power take-off driven 
machines independent of forward travel. 

Here is down-to-earth power for your 
family farm. It’s years ahead. It’s priced 
sensibly. It’s Allis-Chalmers! 
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Go 9 and 15 m.p.h. on your old model 
John Deere A or B. Two separate, addi¬ 
tional speeds. On Farmall F-20, F-30, or 
Regular Model, you can do 14 to 15 
m.p.h.; or if you prefer, you can have 10 
m.p.h. gear box for the F-20 or Regular 
Model. Installed with or without Lift-All 
Pump. 

Bring your old tractor up to date. Do 
many more jobs in a day. Ideal for buck¬ 
ing hay, rotary hoes, long hauls, etc. Does 
not interfere with present gears. 


Also Gear Box for Farmall H or M 
Adds Useful Middle Gear 

Equip your H or M with this handy 
in-between speed of 10 m.p.h. Not too 
fast, not too slow for many field jobs. If 
you prefer, you can have 7 m.p.h. gear 
box. Quickly, easily installed. 

Write today ior lull particulars. Be sure 
to name tractor you are interested in. 

BEHLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


E>ept. 824 


Columbus, Nebr. 





FARM LIGHT 
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Guaranteed 7 Years 
6-12-32-110 Volt Systems 

Get Details Now from 

Globelite Batteries Ltd. Winnipeg 


AR OWNERS—ATTENTION 


If you have not received your copy, write us to 
mail you our FREE CATALOG of new auto parts 
and accessories. Largest stock in Canada of used 
and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging. Igni¬ 
tion parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire 
Retreading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block. Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

AUTO WRECKING CO. LTD. 

263 to 273 Fort St. Winnipeg 


“HOW I TRAP WEASELS” 

Send $1.00 for above method to: 
RONALD BEAR 
John Smith’s Indian Reserve Davis. Sask. 
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INDIGESTION 
FULL FEELING 
AFTER FOOD o 
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Turns help acid in¬ 
digestion, heart¬ 
burn, upset stomach 
... and quick! Anti¬ 
acid, pleasant. Eat 
like candy. 

T2 


Workshop In December 

Things to make and do during cold weather 


For Amateur Photographers 

The drawing shows a negative 
drier and holder 
that is sure to come 
»in handy in your 
dark room. The 
xo n 1 y items you 
'need to make such 
a holder are some 
Latives^ clothespins, pieces 
of small rubber tubing and a coat 
hanger. 



Safety First 



When the awl is to be carried in a 
pocket or apron, place a cork over 
the end. This prevents damage to 
both the person and the awl.—J.M. 


Jars For The Shop 

This is not a new \ 

idea but there are 
probably many 
who do not know 
about it. Jars make 
very handy con¬ 
tainers for small screws, nans, nuts 
and bolts; The lids should be fastened 
to an overhead beam or board and 
the jars can be taken down with one 
hand by reaching and giving them a 
slight turn.—C.K. 



Inexpensive Bench Grinder 

Anyone with an old crank-wheel 
from a hand washer can make a 
bench grinder like the one I made 
for my shop. A heavy flywheel is 
mounted on the same shaft as the 
crank-wheel to make it operate more 



smoothly. Mount the grindstone on a 
three-eighths inch shaft which is sup¬ 
ported by two fanning mill bearings. 
On the other end of the shaft, key a 
two-inch V-pulley and line it up with 
the large wheel. An old V-belt or 
piece of lacing may be used to trans¬ 
mit the power. The speed ratio will be 
about 48 to one.—J.C.S. 


Set-Screu> Wrench 

Safety keys often become lost or 
are not supplied at all. For emer¬ 
gencies, one can be made from a 
three-sided tang by breaking it off at 
the desired size and bending the end 
in a vise. A more universal tool can 
be made by grinding both ends to 



hfICK TWO SIDES 
BREAK OFf; 


proper fits for two sizes of screw. 
Heat the ends to dull cherry red and 
quench them in oil to temper. Heat 
the file in the centre and bend to a 
right angle.—R.S. 


Babbitt or Lead 


\ PIPE 
FITTING- 





Soft” Hammer Head 

The hammer shown is 
made by pouring lead or 
babbitt into a “Tee” pipe 
fitting on the end of a 
short length of handle. 
To reduce the weight, 
scrap metal or other 
non-combustible material 
may be put in the “head” 
before the lead.is poured. Wrap paper 
around the head to prevent the lead 
from spilling while it is being poured. 
This hammer will not mar the ends of 
steel shafts, etc., yet has the weight 
to deliver a powerful blow.—W.F.S. 


Milk Stool 

A comfortable 
and sturdy milk 
stool can be made 
by welding legs to 
disc blade. I used 
three-quarter inch 
pipe for legs and 
half-inch rod for 
leg braces. A piece of sweat 
fastened in the centre of the disc 
short pieces of wire makes the 
warm and comfortable.—E.T. 



pad 

with 

stool 


32-Volt Motor 

A six-volt starter from a car can be 
used as a motor and driven by a 32- 
volt plant by placing a rheostat in the 


EMERY WHEEL 



circuit and setting it for about eight 
volts and 100 amperes. If the power 
is supplied by a motor-driven genera¬ 
tor or welder, the speed of the motor 
can be cut down. Thread the shaft of 
the starter and weld a washer on it 
two and one-quarter inches from the 
end. An emery wheel, saw or buffer 
can be tightened on the shaft and 
makes a handy power tool. Most 
starter shafts are half an inch in 
diameter.—E. A. J. 


Clothes Line Tightener 

Drive two nails in a short piece of 
scrap lumber so they are spaced about 
one inch apart and slant away from 



two or two by two inches. In the 
other end and on the same side, put 
a screw hook or a small nail bent over 
to act as a hook. Drive a large spike 
into the bottom of the board. To 
tighten the line, it is placed between 
the slanted nails and the board is 
cranked around. To hold it in place, 
merely catch the hook on the line.— 
M.K.V. 



THESE 

TRACKS 


MEAN 





FOR 

YOU 



No. 1 Victor Trap 



T here’s ready cash waiting for 
you when you set your No. 1 
Victor trap for mink, weasel, skunk 
or muskrat. But remember ... it 
should be a Victor. For Victor traps 
are designed by men who know 
trapping. They’re quality made . .. 
fast in action, yet safe and easy to 
set. To get your share of pelt dollars, 
ask for the No. 1 Victor. 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 



Get Quick Relief from 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 

“Ever since birth, I was subject to attacks 
of Chronic Bronchitis,” writes Mr. Roy 
Jarvis, 1026 Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 
“I coughed violently and wheezed a 
great deal. Then I learned about 
RAZ-MAH—and now I’m happy to 
say I’ve found relief.” 

You, too, can get quick relief from 
that dry, hacking or phlegmy bronchial 
cough. Take Templeton’s RAZ-MAH— 
the remedy. specially made to relieve 
Chronic Bronchitis, Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Enjoy your work, enjoy your 
rest—start taking RAZ-MAH today. 
60c, $1.25—at druggists. R-36 



FETHERSTONHAUGHsCO. 


302 C.P.R. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN, 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox, rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 

588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto, Ontario 


ALUMINUM 

Corrugated and ribbed for roofing and 
siding sheets 6 to 15 feet lengths, 36" 
covered, 32" wide, 24 gauge. Send roof 
measurements for free estimate and il¬ 
lustrated folder giving full information. 
Samples on request. Immediate delivery 
from stock. 

A. L. Gonneville Mfg. 

CHARETTE, P.Q. 
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FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



?>4tt4, WISCONSIN 

Heavy-Duty ENGINE 

Kv ON YOUR WINTER ’V 
lii POWER JOBS 


MOST X' U 

H.P.IIOURS 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


FREEZE-PROOF! 
EASY STARTING! 
STEADY RUNNING! 


« There's still time to get a Wisconsin Air- 

\ Cooled Engine for winter service , . . and 

you can't beat these rugged engines for 
j 3 all-weather efficiency and dependability 
the year 'round. 

. . . There’s a size for every power job from 2 

rta 'ikB *° 30 hp. — 4-cycle single cylinder, 2- 

PH A cylinder, and V-type 4-cylinder models — 

J built to the same high quality stand- 

arc * s - Every Wisconsin Engine is equipped 
—Hf 1 (f F&/ with Timken tapered roller bearings at 

BOTH ends of the drop-forged crankshaft; 
lff~~ T\ /ivy 1 ro,ary ty P e ' weather-sealed high tension 
/XU*. OUTSIDE Magneto with impulse coupling 
for Auiek, easy starting and steady run- 
*3^ ning in any weather . . . plus many other 
V-type 4 cyl. with soundly engineered features that assure 
Side Mount Fuel Tank Most H.P. Hours of on-the-iob service. 

15 to 30 hp. These are the same engines that you find 

t on leading makes of- garden tractors, 
combines, baling presses,forage harvesters, 
sprayers and dusters and many other SS 
types of farm equipment. 

Write for complete descriptive 
folder and ask your local deal¬ 
er about Wisconsin Engines. 


eZ;:r d ^® 


Students at the School of Agriculture, University of Saskatchewan, learn some 
important points in showmanship at their annual Little Royal. 


club members are not such frequent 
visitors to the United States. Recently, 
however, calf club members from 
Neepawa, Manitoba, chartered a bus 
and made the trip to the United States 
in order to attend the St. Paul, Minne¬ 
sota, fair. During the week they took 
part in 4-H activities connected with 
the fair week and had an opportunity 
to pick up new ideas and to become 
acquainted with their American 
counterparts. 


Poultry Club Meeting 

T HE organization meeting of a 
poultry club at Herbert, Saskat¬ 
chewan, had a new wrinkle. The 
meeting was held in the warehouse of 
an egg candling station. There were no 
chairs in evidence, and the ten juniors, 
ranging in age from 11 to 16, were 
seated on egg crates. Not only did this 
give the right atmosphere for a poultry 
club meeting, but those members who 
found their legs were too short to reach 
the floor could put their feet on the 

centre board that divided the cases. 4-H’ers Studying Electricity. 

R URAL electrification is becoming 
so important that 4-H clubs in 
North Dakota will begin projects this 
fall which are designed to acquaint 
young people with electricity and 
electrical equipment, and to give 
members a chance to study electricity 
and to build or install electrical equip¬ 
ment as part of their regular club 
activities. 

A project outline has been prepared 
which includes instructions for doing 
10 jobs. Members who enroll in rural 
electrification are expected to com¬ 
plete at least four of these. The first 
two lessons include a study of elec¬ 
tricity and simple wiring, and must be 
completed by all first year members. 
Other jobs may be selected from the 
lesson outline, or if the member 
wishes, he can select a course not 
listed in the outline, provided it 
requires a similar amount of work. 


made to 
"'-Cooled 
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Canadian Distributors: 

ONTARIO: New Toronto ALBERTA: Calgary MANITOBA: Winnipeg 

Consolidated Engs. & Machy. Co., Ltd. Bruce Robinson Electric, Ltd. Mumford-Medland. Ltd. 

14th &. Birmingham Sts. 9th Ave.. & 4th St.. West 576 Wall St. 

QUEBEC: Montreal Edmonton: NOVA SCOTIA: Halifax: 

Consolidated Engs. & Machy. Co. Ltd. Bruce Robinson Electric, Ltd. Construction Equipment Co., Lt 

1822 St. Catherine St., West 10123- 102nd St. 135 Lower Water St. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, Fredericton, J. Clark & Son. Ltd., 123 York St. 


Names Of Meats 

I T IS often a matter of some curiosity 
that the meat from an animal is 
called what it is. The meat from cattle 
is called beef—a name which seems 
quite unrelated to a steer or heifer or 
cow. How did it come to get this 
name? Similarly why is the meat of a 
sheep called mutton, and the meat 
from a calf called veal? 

The reason for this anomaly goes 
back nearly nine hundred years in 
history. The Anglo-Saxons called their 
animals cow, sheep and calf. How¬ 
ever, when the Normans settled in 
England after their conquest of the 
country in 1066 the different meats 
that came to the lord’s table were 
called by their French names. The 
word beef came from the French 
“boeuf;” mutton from “mouton,” the 
French word for sheep; and veal from 
“veau,” the French for calf. 


This little Strip...Seals out cold 


EARN MORE 
MONEY 


JUST PRESS 
INTO PLACE 

INDOORS AND OUT 
to stop gaps 
or cracks. 
Keeps out 
drafts, cold 
and dirt. In¬ 
sures a warmer 
healthier home. 


( rpqF- "BEATTIE' 

PJEr EEEBtt\l BLANKET 

)>||E CLEANER 

Cleans wild os 
out of tame os 
and all grains. Earn money: Do custc 
work — sell your oats as seed. Satisfa 
tion or money refunded. 

Write for catalog. 

SIFTON PRODUCTS 

BOX 123, SIFTON, MAN. 


A TRtmCO If PRODUCT 


New Type Club 

A NEW type of club has recently 
made its appearance in the Win¬ 
nipeg area, according to a recent 
report from W. S. Frazer, Assistant 
Director, Extension Service, Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture. The pur¬ 
pose of this farm club is to help the 
members to identify and collect in¬ 
sects. It has been organized by the 
agricultural representative. 

There is considered to be a particu¬ 
lar place in the western scene for 
such a club. Some species of insects 
are of very great value to farmers, 
while others are a threat to crops. A 
good knowledge of the life histories 
and habits of different insects should 
be of value to a farmer in planning 
control measures, and in guiding him 
in his decisions as to which insects 
should be destroyed. 


Visit To Minnesota 

ALVIN COOLIDGE 


once presi- 
V.4 dent of the United States, said of 
4-H clubs: “Probably no activity is 
of more importance to the future 
standing, prosperity and social posi¬ 
tion of agriculture than the boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H clubs. Their activities war¬ 
rant the belief that they will greatly 
aid in the solution of many problems 
of rural life.” 

The four H’s in American club 
work stand for Head, Heart, Hands 
and Health, the idea being that they 
represent the four-fold training and 
development which club members 
undergo. The national 4-H club motto 
is “To make the best better.” 

Four-H club members are fairly 
frequent visitors to Canada. Our own 


Men with ambition ana average education can learn Diesel through our home 
study course with practical training at the largest shops in Canada. Train now 
lor a good paying future. It’s the trained man who gets the “breaks.” Send in 
the coupon today for facts and figures without obligation. 

Also Teach: Refrigeration—Air Conditioning—Gas and Electric Welding. 


Please forward without obligation, complete information and a Free Lesson 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION. 


EDMONTON WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

12520—102 Ave. 714 Time Bldg. Rush Bldg., 422 Riohards St. 

MONTREAL TORONTO 

504 Dominion Square Bldg. 935 Weston Road 

Transporation is paid to one of America’s largest practical shops. 
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MOW TO / MCM(MS£ 
BOO PH&SUCTION 

amv lowen costs 


There is no mystery to securing higher egg production 
at lower cost. Here are practical, proven steps which, if 
followed will step up your egg production per bird, 
increase your egg profits, and cut down your feed 
expenses per dozen eggs produced. 


•<.' FEED AMPLY AND 
F ^ CORRECTLY — Keep 
a plentiful supply of Miracle 
Laying Mash before the birds at 
all times. If a hen’s feed doesn’t 
give her all she needs to make 
eggs, she draws on her tissues 
to make them . . . loses weight 
and strength. Miracle Laying 
Mash gives a hen everything 
necessary to make eggs, and at 
the same time keeps the hen 
healthy so she will lay faster 
and for a longer period. 


Ip , CULL YOUR FLOCK — 

F -I. An 80 egg hen will 
consume, on the average, al¬ 
most 11 lbs. of feed for every 
dozen eggs she lays . . . but 
a 200 egger will consume, on 
the average, less than 5 lbs. 
of feed for every dozen eggs 
she lays. Cull your pullets 
with care at housing time. 
Cull all old hens before putting 
them in laying houses. 


& HOUSING PULLETS — 

F ^ Disease may be spread 
among pullets by old stock that 
seemsdisease-freeand yet is not. 
Always house pullets separa¬ 
tely or sell off the old stock and 
start again with pullets only. 
Get your pullets into laying 
houses early, at about 5 to 6 
months of age, according to 
their breed. 


CLEAN UP— Unhealthy 
W and dead birds are 
money losers. So clean your 
houses and every bit of equip¬ 
ment before moving birds in. 
Do a thorough job — sweep, 
scrape, scrub, scald, and dis¬ 
infect. It’s work . . . but it’s 
worth it. 


}** HOUSE BIRDS PROP- 

* ■ ERL,Y — Crowding 

lessens the egg yield and 
causes the death rate to rise. 
Give your flock well-venti¬ 
lated but draft-less houses, 
with adequate equipment, and 
sufficient floor, nest, roost, 
feeder, and waterer space. 


mm, WATER AND GRIT — 

r * Plenty of fresh, clean 
water is essential — for heavier 
breeds at least 18 to 20 quarts 
per day per 100 birds. Never 
fail to keep a clean supply 
of oyster shells and granite 
grit before the birds always. 




POULTRY 


[Y.L.A. Photo. 

Good feeding and management on the range make a good Christmas dinner 

on the table. 


F" '*% AVOID WASTE —Feed amply... but avoid 
waste. Avoid waste caused by improperly 
constructed feeders or by filling feeders too 
full. Avoid waste in handling and storing. 
Avoid waste by rats and in all other ways 
possible. Be sure to make use of the last 
ounce in every sack. A 


HMKir LAYING MASH 


“Alberta’s Largest Hatchery” 

STEWART’S CHICKS 

All R.O.P. Sired 

MOW is the time to place your order 
^ for Stewart's R.O.P. Sired Chicks 
and Turkey Poults. This will assure of 
a choice delivery date and give you 
your Chicks and Turkey Poults when 
you want them. 

SPECIALIZING in R.O.P. Sired White 
^ Leghorns, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, 
Rhode Island Reds. White Rocks, Light 
Sussex and Leghorn Hampshire Crossbred 
Chicks. Also Broad Breasted Bronze Approved 
Turkey Poults. 

100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 

96% accuracy on Pullet orders. 

Write today for large illustrated catalog and 
prices. 


BECOME A DETECTIVE 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 25, 
Station T, Montreal. 


ORDER YOUR CHICKS 

for 1950 now. December, January and 
February hatched chicks will make you 
more money in 1950 than lateT hatched 
chicks. June to November is your highest 
egg prices nowadays. Make sure you 
have big eggs to market next summer. 
Send for 1950 price list for chicks, turkey 
poults, broiler chicks, laying and ready to 
lay pullets. 

FREE CATALOG 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


I STEIUMT ELEtmiC HPTCHEm f 


Keeping Good Layers 

A NUMBER of poor layers in a 
flock will significantly reduce the 
net returns from the poultry project. 
For this reason it is not only important 
to cull the pullets very carefully when 
they go into the laying house, they 
should also be subjected to constant 
culling. Birds that are unhealthy, weak 
or slow in maturing should never 
have found their way into the poultry 
house, and the sooner they are taken 
out and marketed the better. 

Birds that are not laying can be 
recognized fairly easily. They usually 
have shrivelled combs, in contrast with 
the full red combs of the layers. 
They do not lose the yellow color from 
their bills and shanks as do the layers. 
If they begin to lay and then stop the 
yellow color will appear again in the 
beak, and they may begin to moult 
their neck feathers. 

Another good reason for handling 
the laying birds at least once a week 
is to determine their body condition. 
If they sta*rt to lose weight a little extra 
grain should be fed. 

Ventilate Poultry Houses 

Y EARS ago I used to have trouble 
with colds among my birds. The 
beads of moisture on the walls and 
ceiling gave mute evidence of the 
trouble, but being new at the poultry 
game, I didn’t pay any attention to it. 
Yet it is one of the easiest troubles to 
correct because the symptoms are 
obvious. No amount of spraying and 
atomizing will take the place of proper 
ventilation. The birds prefer excessive 
dryness to humidity. Their natural 
habitat is the outdoors, so the closer 
the operator can approach nature in 
the housing, the less disease will his 
birds have. 

The more you crowd, the more you 
should ventilate. Many poultry raisers 
make the mistake of crowding too 
many pullets into a limited space. 
They figure subsequent culling will 
bring the number down. This is a 
costly error because in many eases 
resistance is lowered and the birds 
suffer and so produce less eggs. 

Many types of ventilation can be 
used to advantage. Perhaps the most 
simple is the open-type eave. Most 
shed roof houses use this type, as it is 
simple and easy to adjust; especially 
when hinged boards or slots are 
provided to regulate the air flow. Air 
chutes through the roof work well, as 


do certain types of window installa¬ 
tions. Whatever the type, it should 
keep the interior humidity the same 
as the outside, or as near to it as pos¬ 
sible. This can, of course, be overdone. 
Cross ventilation, unless properly in¬ 
stalled, can do more harm than good. 
Also, the currents should never be 
directed toward the floor, but should 
be upward, toward the ceiling. 

Ventilation is always a major prob¬ 
lem where the winters are cold and 
the springs are damp. At times it is 
almost impossible to keep the house 
dry no matter what system is used. 
With the deep litter method, this 
trouble has been reduced, but the 
wise poultryman will always be alert 
to the danger signals. Some poultry- 
men like straw for litter, others use 
sawdust or shavings, but all litters 
become damp soon if proper ventila¬ 
tion is not provided. However, it has 
been demonstrated that lime in the 
litter is beneficial because of its 
moisture absorbing qualities. 

Be alert to the importance of proper 
ventilation. Poultry can stand quite a 
lot of cold, but very little dampness. 
The ideal poultry house is one which 
is properly insulated against any sud¬ 
den change in temperature, but in 
which is incorporated a good ventila¬ 
tion system.—James Shoemaker. 

\ 

Laying Flock Management 

W HEN pullets are on the range 
they have an abundance of fresh 
air. When they are housed this is not 
the case, and unless care is exercised 
they are likely to develop colds. When 
they go in it is a good practice to leave 
the windows out of the house. They 
should not be exposed to draughts, 
however, and their quarters should be 
clean and dry. Dampness and a lack 
of fresh air are a threat to the health 
of a flock. 

Colds and roup are frequently a 
result of a lack of Vitamin A. Poultry 
officials of the Alberta Department of 
Agriculture advise feeding fish oil 
three or four times each month from 
the time the poultry are housed until 
they have completed their laying year. 
One cup of fish oil for every hundred 
chickens is sufficient if fed each even¬ 
ing for four or five feeds and repeated 
each month. The oil can be fed con¬ 
veniently if the grain for the night 
feeding is warmed and warmed oil is 
poured over it and the two mixed 
and fed in a trough. 


602C—12th Ave. W. 


Calgary, Alberta 
























































PpPP WRITE A CARD TODAY 
r Hbk For Full Information on... 


SMITH’S 

MOTHER NATURE 

Pat. & Trade Mark 
Reg. In U S. A* 
and Canada 




BROODER 

$4 


PREPAID for 
Plans &, Heater 






Bigger. .Better Chicks 
In Lest Time . .. 

A» Less Cost...The Smith "Mother Nature" Way... 




LOWER COST, LESS WORK 
RAISING CHICKS In This AMAZ¬ 
ING BROODING SYSTEM 


Instead of buying a $60 brooder house and a $10 
brooder, you can now sot Smith’s Mother Nature 
Brooding System, which is a brooder house and 
brooder all in one! All you pay for everything 
furnished is $4.96. Over 250,000 satisfied users. 


Each Unit Broods Up to 150 Chicks 

Each unit broods successfully up to 150 chicks 
6 to 8 weeks on as little as one gallon a week of 
kerosene. You can brood as many chicks as you 
desire by having more than one unit. 

Easy to Clean — Safe — Sanitary 

It's the lowest cost system we know of! No 
getting up at nights to see if chicks are warml 
Safel Sanitary—no more crowding and piling upl 
Built at home Quickly, easily from simple plans 
any 16-year-old boy can understand, using scrap 
lumber, old packing cases, or new lumber If desired. 
Plans and heating system furnished for Just $4.95 
postpaid. Investigate this astonishing Invention 
now—before your chicks arrive! We ship prepaid. 

WRITE TODAY For Full Information 
Postcard Will Do 

.A.SMITH CO. 

Dept. 27N ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


R.O.P. WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Tops for production, liveability, 
hatchability. 

R.O.P. pedigree cockerel chicks; R.O.P. 
wingbanded pullet chicks; R.O.P. bred 
pullet chicks — the highest commercial 
grade. 

Write for prices and available dates. 

Derreen Poultry Farm Ltd. 

SARDIS, B.C. 


fR.O.P. SIRED 

W. Leghorns, B. Rocks 

APPROVED 

New Hampshires, 

Cross Breeds 

Order Chicks Early 

Write tor our 1950 Price List. 

J. H. MUFFORD & SONS 

Box Q Milner, B.C. 

“The Firm of Over 40 Years Standing” 




MEMBER 



EARLY HATCHED CHICKS 
ARE MORE PROFITABLE 

They are more vigorous and easier to raise. Coc- 
cidia and other germs responsible for chick 
mortality are dormant during the early season. 

RAISE BOLIVAR R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

Folder, Prices, Service Bulletins, mailed on 
request. 

BOLIVAR HATCHERIES LTD. 

BOX 860 NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C. 

38 years at your service since 1912. 


MOUSE-COP 


The New and BETTER MOUSE 

No mixing, muss or fuss. KILLER 
Safer than pastes or powders, 
easier than traps. 



Your Dealer or Mail Postpaid 


FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
REGINA 


One Winter’s Day 

Continued from, page 9 

crunching through the snow and 
snapping many a twig and branch in 
passing. Gradually the noise faded 
away, the woodlands around the 
grouse becoming silent once again. 
Then a magpie advanced furtively 
from tree to tree, the scavenger bird 
finally swooping down upon the stiff¬ 
ening carcass of the porcupine. 

N EXT moment the partridge 
launched out on sturdy wings, 
flying beyond the forest and across a 
farm field. The bird came to rest on 
the edge of a well-tracked road. For 
a long period the cock was watchful, 
head high and eyes busy. He saw a 
flock of redpolls feeding on the weed- 
heads beside the road; farther along, 
a northern shrike was perched on a 



“I found them. Haven't been fired at 
all season!” 


telephone wire uttering its briskly 
musical winter song. No enemies were 
near, while the road itself was entirely 
bare of traffic on this cold afternoon. 

The ruffed grouse gave his feathers 
a momentary fluffing, feeling the bite 
of the sub-zero temperature. Then he 
walked up onto the crown of the road 
to search for gravel. Here and there 
the snow had been scuffed aside by a 
horse’s hoof or a car tire, the grouse 
pecking at the sharp fragments of 
grit exposed at these spots. 

When its need for gizzard-gravel 
had been satisfied, the grouse walked 
along the road in search of food. Often 
there was grain spilled along this farm 
highway, but today the bird could 
not find more than a few scattered 
kernels. So the partridge crossed the 
road ditch, skirting the fence line to 
feed on weed seeds clustered on 
withered stalks that rose above the 
snow. At this invasion of their feeding 
grounds the redpoll flock rose from 
the weed-heads, whistling their canary¬ 
like notes as they wheeled away. 

A car came slowly along the road, 
its ancient frame rattling and engine 
chugging. The grouse squatted down 
against the snow, lowering its head 
warily. The driver of the car did not 
notice the bird, his attention being 
rivetted on the slippery road. But the 
partridge kept staring after the noisy 
vehicle, and thus missed seeing the 
foraging goshawk that came flying 
across the grain field. 

Sighting game, the blunt-winged 
hawk banked sharply and darted 
downward. The rushing wing-noise 
warned the grouse. It dodged side¬ 
ways just in time to avoid the extended 
talons, then thundered away at once. 


The goshawk made a swift recovery 
from its swoop, whirling to pursue 
the fleeing partridge. And the blue- 
grey hawk was gaining rapidly, about 
to hurtle itself downward in a power 
dive at its intended victim when a 
flock of startled snowbirds rose from 
the field. One of the white birds was 
quite near the racing hawk. Instinct¬ 
ively the gos struck at it, its black 
talons closing on the quivering victim. 
Cackling its harsh victory cry, the gos¬ 
hawk went down to the snow’s surface 
to feast on its warm prey. 

F OR a short time after he reached 
the sanctuary of the woodlands, 
the grouse rested. It heard the quank- 
ing note of a nuthatch, a thin but 
penetrating cry that quested through 
the darkening woods. In a nearby 
hummock a red-backed vole or one of 
its mousy relatives rustled softly as it 
tunneled through the frozen moss. By 
this time the pale sun was low in the 
west. A flock of crossbills went un¬ 
dulating over the spruces, seeking a 
night haven, while from a dark ravine 
sounded the deep-toned hooting of a 
great horned owl. 

The grouse was still hungry. He 
flew down to a nearby hollow where 
the faded red of rose-haws were out¬ 
lined against the snow. Busily the 
bird feasted, stalking back and forth 
through the spiny briars and plucking 
off every seed-haw within reach. 

Once again the owl-hoot sounded, 
closer and more menacing. Far across 
the hills the wavering call of a coyote 
rose and fell. And from a farmyard a 
man’s voice, faint with distance, 
called: “Co-boss! Co-boss! Co-boss!” 

Pecking a last haw and gulping it 
down into its bulging crop, the grouse 
flew up to a poplar branch and 
sharply scrutinized the shadowy forest 
nearby. The woods were silent, now, 
except for another long drawn howl 
from the faraway coyote. The night 
wind sighed through the spruces, then 
the first star of evening twinkled large 
and bright in the deepening blue of 
the sky. 

Satisfied that no hostile eyes were 
watching, the ruffed grouse dived off 
its perch and swooped downwards to¬ 
wards a snowdrift. Straight into the 
grey-shadowed snow the bird plunged, 
the momentum of its dive carrying 
him down into a drift a distance of 
two feet. The bird pushed its compact 
body a little farther, then made a side¬ 
ways turn. There the partridge turned 
around again and again, creating a 
little room off to one side of the 
entrance tunnel. Then the cock settled 
down, securely shut away from the 
stinging bite of the wind. 

Next moment, the grouse was 
asleep. A winter’s day had ended. 



“Have you any rice big as baseballs? 
I'm going to a utedding!” 
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4W CHICKS 

AND A COMPLETE 

POULTRY SERVICE! 


It’s quality and Complete Poultry Service 
at Pringle's, with greatly increased capa¬ 
city and new streamlined equipment and 
now four modern hatcheries at your service. 
For top profits in poultry Pringle again 
stresses the importance of EARLY chicks. 
By making out your order now from these 
prices you secure priority on your delivery 
date. 

PRINGLE R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 
1950 Alberta Prices 


ITnsexed Sexed 
Chicks Pullets 


White Leghorns, 

R.O.P. Sired 

$18.00 

$36.00 

New Hampshires, 

R.O.P. Sired_ 

19.00 

34.00 

Barred Rocks, 

R.O.P. Sired 

20.00 

35.00 

Leghorns- Hampshires, 
Crossbreds, R.O.P. Sired 

19.00 

35.00 


96% accuracy guaranteed on sexing. 


Cockerels, W. Leghorns, $4.00; Heavy 
Breeds, $11.00; Crossbred, $6.00 per 100. 

For B.C. Prices write our Chilliwack 
Hatchery. 

PRINGLE’S BROAD BREASTED 
BRONZE Approved TURKEY 
POULTS ___$90.00 per 100 

For Complete Poultry Service Order Pringle 
Early Chicks Now. 

PRINGLE 

Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary, Edmonton, South Edmonton and 
Chilliwack. B.C. 




Thousands of Poultrymen 

in Western Canada will again raise these 
famous chicks during the coming season. 


You also can get good results by raising 
them. Write now for literature and prices. 


Six pure breeds and three cross breeds to 
choose from, also Broad Breasted Bronze 
Turkey poults—and remember— 


"IT'S RESULTS THAT COUNT" 



Box G Box G 

LANGLEY PRAIRIE or VERNON, B.C. 


BRADCLIFF 
SHELL 
PRODUCER 

Will Do 
the Job! 

< - 95% 

CalciumCarbonate 
content. 

Provides the utmost in shell production and 
bdne structure. Economical •— no waste. 
Every piece sized and screened, and dust¬ 
less. 

• WHY pay today's high prices for 
Oyster Shell which is wasteful. You 
can supply more of your flock more 
efficiently with Bradcliff. 

• Send for descriptive literature of 
BRADCLIFF POULTRY PRODUCTS. 
Better still, see your Poultry Supply 
Dealer or nearest U.G.G. Elevator 
Agent and start improving your poul¬ 
try flocks and egg production. 

• Get extra dividends—use BRADCLIFF 
SHELL PRODUCER and BRADCLIFF 
POULTRY GRIT. 

Quarried in Canada by 
Verona Rock Products — Verona, Ont. 

Western Distributors 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS ltd. 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 
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Skin Specialist Develops 
New Home Beauty Routine! 


O Every woman occasionally has some 
little thing wrong with her skin. If you 
are ever troubled with rough dry skin 
or ugly little blemishes—here’s wonder¬ 
ful news about a new home beauty 
routine that was developed by a skin 
specialist. It really w’orks! 

Clinically Tested 

In recent tests, scores of women fol¬ 
lowed this skin specialist’s directions, 
using just one cream —medicated Nox- 
zema. In only two weeks 4 out of 5 
women showed softer, smoother, love¬ 
lier skin! Here’s what they did: 

New 4-Step Routine 

Morning — 1. Apply Noxzema gener¬ 
ously all over your face. With a damp 


cloth “cream-wash” your face just as 
you would with soap and water. 2. After 
drying, smooth on a protective film of 
preaseless Noxzema. Its gentle medi- 
cated formula really helps your skin. 

Evening — 3. Before retiring, again 
“cream-wash” your face —it will feel so 
clean! 4. Now massage Noxzema into 
your face. Pat a little extra over any 
blemishes. You’ll be delighted at how 
quickly it helps heal them. 

Follow this skin specialist's 4 simple 
steps for just 10 days. A trial will con¬ 
vince you this Home Beauty Routine is 
a truly marvelous aid for your skin. Get 
Noxzema today at any drug or cosmetic 
counter. 2 14, 49 4, 69 4, $139. 



sbestos is 
or lasting P ro,ee 


we! 

WEATHER- 

MBA**! 


• You can cut upkeep costs to 
a minimum . . . get lifetime 
protection from the hazards of fire by 
building or remodelling with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Building Materials. 
J-M Asbestos materials actually cost less 
because they last longer — require little 
or no maintenance over the years! 


• DURABESTOS ROOF 
SHINGLES 


• CEDARGRAIN ASBESTOS 
SIDING SHINGLES 


• ROCK WOOL 


Your nearest Johns-Manville dealer 
will be glad to give you full information 
on fire, weather and wear-resisting asbes¬ 
tos materials for every building on your 
farm. Why not see him next time you are 
in town? 

FREE LITERATURE—For complete information and 
free fo’ders on J-M Asbestos Building Materials write 
Canadian Johns-Manville, Dept. CG119, 199 Bay 

Street, Toronto. 


INSULATION 

• FLEXSTONE ASPHALT 
SHINGLES 

• ASBESTOS ROLL ROOFING 

• ASBESTOS FLEXBOARD 



B-812 

JOHNS-MANVILLE buildihg materials 


• This feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


United Grain Growers Limited 
In Strong Position 


A very successful year and a strong 
financial position for United Grain 
Growers Limited were shown by the 
annual reports presented by President 
J. E. Brownlee to the annual meeting 
in Winnipeg on November 9 and 10. 
Profit for the 
year was $518,- 
710, after all 
charges, and 
after appropriat¬ 
ing $360,000 for 
patronage divi¬ 
dend on grain 
deliveries during 
the year. The 
regular dividend 
of five per cent 
on Capital Stock 
was provided 
to the amount of 
over $200,000. 

General Reserve 
was increased to $2,000,000, and 
Earned Surplus was carried forward 
in an amount of over $1,000,000. The 
number of shareholders was increased 
during the year and is now more than 
42,000, holding more than $4,000,000 
in Capital Stock. That investment is 
reinforced by reserves and surplus so 
that their total equity in the Company 
is now over $7,300,000. 

Grain deliveries during the year 
were the largest in the Company’s 
history. 

Mr. Brownlee pointed out that the 
year marked the culmination of a pro¬ 
gram of expansion of the Company’s 
facilities and strengthening of its 
finances, which has engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Board for some years past. 
Part of that program had been expan¬ 
sion of the country elevator system 
which had taken place during the 
previous year when 110 elevators had 
been bought from the Reliance Grain 
Company and five from Anderson 
Grain Company. An increase of 
approximately 20 per cent brought 
the number of country elevators to 
625. Results of that expansion, re¬ 
flected in increased volume of grain 
handled, had been very satisfactory. 
The Company’s terminals at Port 
Arthur and at Vancouver had 
operated to capacity during a con¬ 
siderable portion of the year. 

Another.part of the program had 
been extensive expenditures on im¬ 
provement of facilities, on which more 
than $1,000,000 had been spent dur¬ 
ing the year under review. 

To balance expenditures on new 
elevators and on improvements, a 
program for expanding the Company’s 
financial resources had been under 
way. Factors in this were increased 
borrowing on bonds during the pre¬ 
vious year; addition of almost 
$1,000,000 during two years to the 
issued Capital Stock; additions to 
reserve and surplus and also the 
establishment of a revolving fund in 
connection with patronage dividends. 

The four retiring Directors were 
re-elected by acclamation: Messrs. J. 
J. MacLellan, Purple Springs, Alberta; 
S. S. Sears, Nanton, Alberta; H. W. 
Allen, Huallen, Alberta, and R. 
Shannon, Grandora, Saskatchewan. 
Subsequently, the Board re-elected J. 


E. Brownlee, K.C., as president; R. C. 
Brown of Winnipeg, as first vice- 
president, and J. Harvey Lane of Fill¬ 
more, Saskatchewan, as second vice- 
president. The Executive Committee 
consists of the foregoing, Mr. J. J. 
MacLellan and Mr. E. E. Bayne of 
Winnipeg. Other Directors continuing 
in office are: J. Stevens, Morinville, 
Alberta; S. Loptson, Bredenbury, Sas¬ 
katchewan; J. D. MacFarlane, Ayls- 
ham, Saskatchewan, and R. M. Wilson, 
of Gladstone, Manitoba. 

Four resolutions submitted by the 
Board of Directors were approved. 
One was for an increase in the Com¬ 
pany’s authorized capital from $5,000,- 
000 to $7,500,000, in order to put 
the Company in a position to meet 
future demands that may arise, or to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
expansion. One was for some changes 
in the employees’ retirement plan. 
Another Board resolution embodied a 
protest against efforts now being made 
to increase the “Crow’s Nest” freight 
rates on grain and authorizing a sub¬ 
mission in this connection to the 
Royal Commission on Transportation. 
Another resolution called upon the 
Government of Canada to take all pos¬ 
sible steps to avoid the calamitous 
results which would ensue from sug¬ 
gested cuts in British purchases of 
Canadian agricultural products. 

The meeting heard addresses from 
J. Vallance of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and W. C. McNamara, 
Assistant Chairman of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

Thursday afternoon developed an 
interesting discussion on resolutions 
submitted by locals dealing with grain 
marketing problems with expression of 
conflicting opinions in connection with 
coarse grains. A resolution was re¬ 
jected which called for an interim 
payment by the Wheat Board on oats 
and barley, on the ground that this 
would add to expense of operation. 
Also rejected was one calling for com¬ 
pulsory marketing of flax and rye. A 
resolution was carried asking that in 
selling oats and barley, farmers be 
given the choice between selling indi¬ 
vidually and delivering to the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board. A resolution calling 
for protein grading of wheat was lost 
and one was carried requesting the 
Board of Directors to consult the 
Board of Grain Commissioners on the 
problem of degrading wheat on 
account of undue percentage of 
broken kernels. 

An interesting feature was the high 
percentage of delegates who had not 
previously attended an annual meeting. 

The Board’s report reviewed at 
length national and international 
developments bearing on grain mar¬ 
keting, as well as details of the Com¬ 
pany’s business. Copies of the report 
have gone to all shareholders, and 
copies are available to others on 
application to any office or elevator 
of the Company. 

Wheat Agreement Developments 

Latest developments in connection 
with the International Wheat Agree¬ 
ment is a rejection by the Council of 
requests from Japan and Western 
Germany to be included therein. 



J. E. Brownlee, K.C. 

President 
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Japan had applied for an import quota 
for 44 million bushels annually and 
Western Germany for one of 55 mil¬ 
lion bushels. These applications are 
said to have been supported by the 
United States. They were opposed, 
however, by Great Britain, at least for 
the present, and final action was 
accordingly postponed until a later 
meeting of the international council. 

Great Britain is understood to fear 
that if Japan became a large importer 
under the agreement, it would mean 
diversion to that country of Australian 
wheat which Britain wants to buy at 
the maximum price stipulated in the 
agreement, paying for it in sterling. 
Japan, of course, is free to buy wheat 
at the present time provided she can 
pay for it, but if she does, she cannot 
claim it from Australia, Canada or 
Great Britain at the maximum agreed 
ment price, now $1.98 in Canadian 
funds. Presumably she would have to 
pay the world price, now about 40 
cents per bushel higher. Were Japan 
admitted to the agreement, she could 
take so large a part of the quantity 
which Australia is bound to supply 
that practically none would be left 
for Great Britain to buy. 

Reasons for excluding Western Ger¬ 
many are not quite so clear. Presum¬ 
ably purchases for any European coun¬ 
try would come from North America 
and there would be no difficulty in 
stepping up the quantities to be 
furnished by Canada and the United 
States if these countries were willing. 
It is believed, however, that Great 
Britain hopes to persuade Argentina 
to adhere to the agreement as an 
exporting country, finding that prefer¬ 
able to seeing Canada and the United 
States committed to larger annual 
exports to participating importers. 

Argentina formerly refused to par¬ 
ticipate on the ground that the range 
of prices offered was too low. Under 
present conditions, with the world 
market price running well above 
agreement levels, and with markets 
available outside of the agreement, 
Argentina might not find it very 
tempting to join. On the other hand, 
it is thought that she might yield to 
British pressure in this connection. 
Britain could point out that in the 
future she might be glad to switch 
purchases from North America to 
Argentina, if the latter country is 
willing to sell at agreement prices. 

There appeared to have been no 
complaints when, following the recent 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar, 
the maximum agreement price was 
advanced from $1.80 per bushel to 
$1.98. Customers abroad buying North 
American wheat would hardly be con¬ 
scious of the difference because, even 
when they buy Canadian wheat, they 
make settlement in terms of United 
States dollars. 

Eastern Pressure In Connection 
With Barley 

When on August 1 of this year, the 
Government of Canada, through the 
Canadian Wheat Board, took over 
responsibility for marketing oats and 
barley, there were many predictions 
that this would lead to political pres¬ 
sure from eastern interests on the 
Canadian Wheat Board for lower 
prices for feed grain. There were few, 
however, who thought that trouble 
would develop as soon as has hap¬ 


pened. On November 16 a meeting to 
consider feed grain supplies and prices 
was held at Toronto. This was at the 
instance of the eastern farm organiza¬ 
tions. It was not officially a meeting of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, although the Federation arranged 
it. 

Primarily the meeting resulted from 
the current price of barley which has 
been held at high levels because of a 
demand from the United States for 
malting barley. 

The meeting was a closed one, but 
subsequently a resolution passed was 
made public as follows: 

“That, owing to the apparent over¬ 
all inadequacy of supply of feed 
grains, the meeting feels it is in duty 
bound to draw the attention of the 
federal and various provincial min¬ 
isters of agriculture to the situation; 
with a strong recommendation for 
some action to make adequate supplies 
of feed grains available to the livestock 
industry at prices within the reach of 
livestock feeders.” 

The official press statement also 
contained the following: 

“The American malting industry, for 
years a heavy purchaser of Canadian 
barley, has been buying barley this 
year to the same extent as in previous 
years, leaving the burden of shortage 
on the feed industry. The eastern crop 
of coarse grains also is regrettably 
short this year.” 

Actually there has been no shortage 
of barley for feeding as some millions 
of bushels are in store in eastern 
terminals and a further considerable 
supply in store at the lakehead. The 
prevailing price, however, has been a 
matter of complaint, and, as a result, 
a good deal of corn from the United 
States has been imported into Ontario, 
where it is considered cheaper feed 
than barley. However, there is no gov¬ 
ernment payment of freight on gr ain 
from the United States such as applies 
to feed grain shipped from the lake- 
head to eastern destinations. This dif¬ 
ficulty can be overcome in Ontario and 
Quebec but in the Maritimes it is 
claimed that freight costs make corn 
too expensive. The eastern resolution, 
above quoted, does not make clear just 
what government action is desired. 
Obviously, provincial governments 
could do nothing to comply with the 
request made, unless they should 
undertake to purchase feed grain at 
present market prices and re-sell it at 
a lower level. When, however, the 
resolution is presented at Ottawa, it 
may well be interpreted as meaning 
that the Canadian Wheat Board should 
shut off sale of malting barley to the 
United States, and instead sell such 
barley at feed grain prices for use by 
eastern feeders. That would corre¬ 
spond with the policy actually applied 
not very long ago. 

Western barley growers would, of 
course, object vigorously to any such 
restraint on their income. The official 
western point of view has been that 
the Wheat Board should make its 
sales at the best available price, 
whether in the domestic or the export 
market. The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce recently made it clear that 
for the present the Wheat Board has 
been directed to follow such a policy, 
although there is no government com¬ 
mitment that it will be continued 
indefinitely. 



BE READY! 


STEEL 

LINERS 


Present 

Low 

Price 

ONLY 

78 50 

F.O.B. 

Winnipeg 


Order Your 

UlnRm mORIlinG 

COAL HEATER 

NOW! 

• Enjoy cozy comfort and 
warmth inside your home, 
regardless of the temperature 
outside! 

• In addition, save FUEL, TIME 
and MONEY. 

• Every prairie home can now 
enjoy the same trouble-free 
heating service as the up-to- 
date city home. 

• There's a reason WHY 


• MORE THAN ONE MILLION • 


Warm Morning” heaters 

ARE NOW GIVING UNEQUALLED 
HOME-HEATING SATISFACTION 
Study these outstanding "WARM MORNING" features: 


• the only heater oi its kind in the • automatic thermostatic draft, 

world! . 

• burns all night without refuelling! * bhl PP m< ? and Construction Specifica- 

• maximum heat from the cheapest tions: Model No. 520 weight, 270 

fuels! pounds crated; freight, third class; 

• burns any kind and size of coal! No height, 401/2 • inches; width, 20% 

clinkers! inches; fuel capacity, 100 pounds; 

a automatic magazine feed! Holds 100 finish, black 20 gauge steel and 

pounds fuel! cast. 

See your local U.G.G. elevator agent or hardware dealer. Ii you cannot secure 


delivery, write direct to 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS Limited 


WINNIPEG 


CALGARY 


EDMONTON 


SASKATOON 


There's a Westelox for 
«rt| name on i^our list! 


X ou give an appreciated gift when you illustrated above: 

give Westelox. Choose from many Big Ben Loud Alarm 55.25 

attractive electric and spring-driven Baby Ben - - - 55.25 

alarms, electric wall clocks in various Pocket Ben . - 53.65 

designs and finishes, handsome wrist Wrist Ben (luminous dial) 

and pocket watches. In addition to plain . ■ • • 58-95 

dials, most Westelox are available in 
luminous dials—and all are moderately priced from $2.65 to $14.95. 

WESTCLOX 

MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN 

WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
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P> A ALL-STEEL. GRAIN A| C A || C I) © 
Ci R AND GRASS SEED VLEAllEiRd 

It cleans, grades and separates wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, alfalfa, 
clover, alsike, timothy, corn, brome grass, crested wheat grass, 
peas, beans, vegetable and flower seeds. 

For Details and Prices, Consult Your Dealer or write to 


Mistletoe For Xmas 


A pagan emblem for a Christmas festival, 
but it provides fun we should not give up 


FOREVER INDUSTRIES LTD 

115 ROBINSON ST. 


WINNIPEG, MAN 


PAUL 


HADLEY 


the seeds often stick to their bills. 
Wiping their bills on the branch of a 
tree, the seeds stick to the bark of the 
branch, and germinate. Tiny rootlets 
work their way through the bark into 
the sapwood underneath, and the 
plant is established. As each year 
passes, the plant grows larger, and 
the wood of the mistletoe mingles so 
perfectly with that of the host tree 
that it is impossible to separate them. 
At the point of juncture, the branch 
of the tree is often double or triple 
the diameter that it is elsewhere, the 
surplus wood being of the mistletoe. 

A few plants of the mistletoe, such 
as are usually found in the sycamore 
or black gum trees in the Ozarks, do 
the tree no harm. But in California 
and other western states, where the 
mistletoe is often so abundant that in 


Gathering the mistletoe crop, 


T HE mistletoe has long been a 
symbol of Christmastide, both 
in this country and in Europe. 
Its use was known to the Scan¬ 
dinavians hundreds of years ago, and 
the ancient Druids of England used 
it in their pagan ceremonies long 
before the Christian era. In modern 
times, it is still one of our favorite 
Christmas decorations, though its use 
nowadays is merely decorative or 
festive, and has no religious signifi¬ 
cance. The American mistletoes are 
not the same species as that which 
grows in Britain and in Europe, but 
are very similar. 

All the mistletoes are parasitic 
plants, and draw their sustenance 
from the sap of the trees upon which 
they establish themselves. High up in 
the branches of the trees the plants 
are found, and while there are trees 
that bear a few plants each in the 
territory from the Ozarks of Missouri 
and Arkansas southward, it is in Cali¬ 
fornia that the mistletoe grows most 
abundantly. There the commercial 
mistletoe is gathered and sold each 
year, and which is shipped to all 
cities of the U.S. to be- sold on the 
market, a sprig wrapped in cellophane, 
and which small, withered spray brings 
a quarter or more. 

The mistletoe is a small plant, sel¬ 
dom over a foot or two in length, 
with waxy, white berries sitting among 
its thick, evergreen leaves and stems. 
It is by means of the seeds from these 
berries that the plant spreads. The 
seeds are covered with a sticky, tena¬ 
cious sap; birds eat the berries, and 


With two completely modem trains 
daily across Canada in each direct¬ 
ion, your best travel plan is 
Canadian National. Travelling 
east or west, you can stop-over 
for sight-seeing or visiting J§§§ 
wherever you wish, at 
no extra cost. / 


C anadian 

N ational 

R ailways 


Close-up of mistletoe plant growth. 
The extra girth is nearly all mistletoe 
wood. The mistletoe shoots are about 
a foot long. 


midwinter, with the trees’ own leaves 
all fallen, they look as though in full 
foliage. The tree often is killed by the 
inroads made upon it by this Christ¬ 
mas parasite. This tendency of the 
plant to steal the tree’s sap for its own 
uses has given it one of its nicknames, 
the “Tree Thief.” Of course, when the 
tree dies, the mistletoe dies also, 
thereby committing suicide by its own 
greediness. 


MORE TRAVEL COMFORT 
BY TRAIN 


Enjoy air-conditioned travel - - room 
to move about - - comfort regardless 
of weather - - restful sleep and 
delicious meals. Coaches feature 
individual reclining seats of foam 
rubber - - new wide-vision windows. 
For business or pleasure, travel 
Canadian National! 


Holly Farms In B.C 


A horticultural specialty which depends on the Xmas market 

by YERA L. DAYE 

T O most of us in Canada, Christ- and snow, but rather, prefers the 
mas is a season associated with warm, mild climate of British Colum- 
snow, and crisp frosty days, bia, where winter as the rest of Can- 
with wreaths of greening and mistletoe ada knows it, neglects to put in an 


- and holly gleaming in every lighted appearance. 


Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and 
that you have signed yonr name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. An omission will cause 
delay in filling your order. 


window. If you live on Vancouver Island or 

Strange then, that the emblem we on the mainland, you won’t travel far 
like to think especially suggestive of or spend much to obtain an armful of 
the holiday spirit—the shiny, green- the prickly-leafed plant. But if your 
leafed holly, is not at home among ice home is in central or eastern Canada, 
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you’ll be glad enough to own even a 
sprig for your coat. As the distance 
from its home increases, so does the 
price of the holly. You count yourself 
lucky indeed, if you have friends in 
the western province to whom you 
can write and say, “a box of holly, 
please.” 

Because of the soft, mild climate of 
Vancouver Island, holly grows pro¬ 
fusely throughout its length. It grows 
well on the mainland of British Colum¬ 
bia too, although it never ventures 
more than 40 miles inland from the 
Pacific. Beyond that, the trees cannot 
survive the cold weather. 

Holly farming is a business on a 
large scale. Indeed, it is a major crop 
for many growers. Victoria alone 
annually despatches shipments worth 
at least $15,000. 

Somewhat in the fashion of south¬ 
erners, the Island farmers call their 
holly growing areas plantations. Most 
of these are in the vicinity of Victoria, 
Nanaimo, Mill Bay and Duncan. 
Some of the capital city’s streets are 
even lined with the beautiful holly 
trees. They reach a height of almost 
30 feet and have pointed, pyramidal 
tops. In the winter season when the 
berries redden in clusters amid the 
glossy green leaves, they are truly 
Christmas trees. 

The holly tree is not native to 
Canada. Most of it originated in Hol¬ 
land and France but came with the 
early settlers from England who 
brought seeds and small trees 60 and 
70 years ago. They even sailed all the 
way around Cape Horn in wooden 
sailing ships with their precious cargo. 
From the gardens these pioneers 
planted the trees grew and flourished. 
This species of holly has prickly leaves 
clear from the lower limbs to the top, 
unlike the more common variety which 
is prickly halfway up and then 
smooth to the top. 

A TYPICAL holly plantation may 
have two or three acres under 
cultivation, with 500 trees of varying 
age and size. The trees are planted 
about 10 feet apart to allow room for 
growth and cultivation. Holly trees 
are slow growers and cannot be cut 
commercially to any advantage until 
they are at least 12 to 15 years old. 
But they live to a great age. In Eng¬ 
land, some trees are 200 and 300 years 
old, but in British Columbia where 
the industry is still young, the oldest 
trees boast little more than half a cen¬ 
tury of age. A tree forty feet high and 
60 years old will annually produce 
about 200 pounds of cutable holly. 

Holly wood is white and hard. In 
Europe it is prized for cabinet mak¬ 
ing, turning and inlaying. It may be 
propagated in one of several ways, by 
seed, cuttings, layerings, or budding 


and grafting. Planting the trees from | 
seed is a slow process, for they do not \ 
germinate until the second year. They 
need a tremendous amount of nour- ! 
ishment and must be regularly fer- j 
tilized for proper growth. 

Even after he has his trees planted, 
and growing, the holly farmer is not 
free from worry. As with other 
farmers, he has to combat many in¬ 
sects. One of the worst is the deadly 
leaf miner, which lays its eggs in the 
mid-rib of a leaf. As the maggot 
hatches, it tunnels through the leaf 
and causes unsightly blemishes. The 
holly bud moth is another worry. How¬ 
ever, with increased knowledge the j 
chemist has come to the holly growers’ I 
rescue with effective nicotine sulphate 
sprays which keep these pests under 
control. 

You might be surprised to know 
the bright red holly berries are only 
to be found on the female holly trees. 
The male trees, of which there will 
only be a few in an orchard, stand 
there for the sole purpose of 
fertilization. 

T HE holly berries are green at first 
and assume their brilliant red 
coloring in late October or early 
November. Cutting for the Christmas 
trade begins usually about the first of 
December. In an ordinary private gar¬ 
den, the owner will cut his own holly, 
snipping off the best twigs while try¬ 
ing not to disturb the beautifully 
rounded lines of his trees. In the 
plantations, the cutters work from high 
ladders, and pass the branches and 
twigs to assistants on the ground. The 
cutters wear rubber gloves, not only to 
protect their hands from the needle- 
sharp points of the holly leaves, but 
also to avoid bruising them. These 
men must know their business, for 
they must pry in between the heavy 
foliage and cut only the previous 
season’s growth. The new shoots are 
left unharmed for next season’s 
growth. So you will see the tree is not 
stripped. 

After picking, the holly is packed 
in 25-pound cartons and left in the 
open air until shipping time. As it 
travels to the various markets through¬ 
out Canada, it must be kept between 
30 and 40 °F. Too much cold air and 
frost will damage the berries, and too 
much heat dries out the glossy leaves. 
For long trips the holly is packed in 
special cedar boxes for preservation. 

Street stands in British Columbia 
cities sell holly in various sized boxes j 
for shipment to friends in the East. \ 
Boxes are frost resistant and rug from 
60 cents a small one, to $1.75 for a 
good-sized carton. 

So whether you buy a perky sprig 
for your coat, or an armful for your 
your mantel, you’ll know it came from 
one of our own Canadian plantations. 


British Columbia work¬ 
ers packing holly for 
an express shipment 
which, it is hoped, will 
run to a value of 
$15,000, Growers are 
anticipating a price of 
50 cents a pound this 
year. Most of the com¬ 
mercial holly comes 
from Vancouver Island, 
although there are holly 
farms in the lower 
Fraser Valley, princi¬ 
pally at Hatzic and 
Ladner. 
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Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


Learn at home this quick morrey-saving way 

Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selec¬ 
tions, instead of tiresome exercises. You read real 
notes—no “numbers" or trick music. Some of our 
850,000 students are band LEADERS. Everything is 
in print and pictures. First you are to.ld what to do. 
Then a picture shows you how. Soon you are playing 
your favorite popular songs. Mail coupon for our 
illustrated Free Book and Print and Picture Sample. 
Mention your favorite instrument, 51st yr. U. S. School 
of Music, 11512 Brunswick Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. 


FREE PRINT AND PICTURE SAMPLE 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

11512 Brunswick .Bldg., New York 10, N. Y. i 

Please send me Free Booklet and Print and ■ 
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Wetmore feature. Only one moving part—only two 
bearings. Efficient, simple and trouble free. It a'so 
has the patented knife-type screen, a proved Wet- 
more innovation. Replaces rejular type screen for 
uniform control of hay and roughage textures. 

WATERLOO MACHINERY 
(ALBERTA) LIMITED. 
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Constipated? 

Try Nature's Remedy 
All-Vegetable Laxative 

Feel dull, depressed because of irregu¬ 
larity? NR, an all-vegetable laxative, 
with thorough, pleasing action, will 
help make you feel better. Get NR 
regular strength or NR Juniors (H 
dose) for extra mild action. 


Regular In plain or candy coaled. Junior in 
candy coaled only. 25c, 50 c & $1.00. 


TAKE IR Tonight /r^J 
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Little Christmas 

Continued, from page 7 

not Cecily’s, but she finally managed 
to enter a smaller one. 

Margaret recalled again the first 
year that Cecily had taken over the 
trimming of the tree. For some reason 
she had not connected it before, but 
she realized now it had been on 
that Christmas that Penny had been 
so very difficult. Henry had been 
annoyed to the point of sharpness, 
and Margaret Herself had been mysti¬ 
fied and hurt. 

Now, suddenly she wondered if it 
could have been on account of the 
tree. Penny had always been the one 
to bring down the ornaments from the 
attic and had always insisted upon 
climbing the ladder to fasten the star 
on top. 

M ARGARET eyed the small fir 
upon the table, decked in skil¬ 
fully devised paper rosettes, behind 
which all the tiny lights showed 
purple. It was, one had to admit, 
artistic and original, but it did not 
look like Christmas. Margaret went 
over to it now, almost wrathfully. She 
took off the rosettes and put them in 
the waste basket. She put away the 
lights, then lifted the tree and threw 
it out the back door. 

Once started upon her work it was 
amazing how rapidly it went. She 
went to the attic for the boxes which 
contained the creche and the figures. 
Then, slowly and tenderly, she 
arranged them as they always used to 
be. 

She stood back and surveyed the 
room. It was beautiful! Tonight she 
would light the candles, and have a 
fire, and do all the things she always 
wanted to do at Christmas. Perhaps 
in the very doing of them she might 
find some sort of refreshment and wis¬ 
dom to take up again tomorrow the 
cares that lay upon her heart. 

She glanced toward the corner 
where the big tree had always stood. 
It was silly for her to want it there 
again tonight, but she did. 

If she could but have it, clothed 
in its old ornaments, with the toys 
underneath which the children had 
always placed there, it would be like 
reliving those happy days when 
Christmas had been pure joy. 

Margaret thought intently. Next 
door lived the Dyers. Their children 
were small and their tree was large. 
Margaret did not delay, lest reason 
and decorum should overcome her. 
She caught up a coat and went next 
door. Little Mrs. Dyer was just dis¬ 
mantling the tree. 

“Are you planning to do anything 
with it?” Margaret asked after the first 
amenities were passed. 

“It’s a problem, isn’t it?” Mrs. Dyer 
said. “I think I’ll just throw it out in 
the backyard for the present.” 

“Would you give it to me?” 
Margaret tried to sound casual. “You 
see, I’ve a silly notion to try a little 
experiment in decorating — before 
another Christmas, you know—and our 
tree this year is too small to work 
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on. 

It didn’t sound too fantastic as she 
had put it, Margaret hoped. Mrs. 
Dyer agreed with relief. 

Margaret thought of her young 
neighbor as she went back home. She 
was the kind of a girl she hoped Hank 
would marry some day. So bright and 
gay and modern, yet such a fine 


mother and homemaker. Would Hank 
choose wisely? Would he wait until 
he really knew what he wanted? 

This girl he had taken out during 
the holidays was so pert, so sure of 
herself, so ultra-sophisticated. Her 
eyes looked hard and calculating and 
there was a brittle note in her 
laughter. 

It worried Margaret terribly. Hank 
hadn’t gone all out for a girl before. 
He had always “played the field,” as 
the boys called it. Now what if the 
superficial glitter of this girl had really 
caught him? And she was all wrong 
for him, Margaret knew instinctively. 

Above everything else she had 
always prayed that her children might 
have happiness and lifelong content¬ 
ment with their loves, as she and 
Henry had had. At this, point her 
heart seemed to turn over twice, as 
she thought of Cecily and Bill, for 
that, of course, was the most acute 
pain. 

S HE was scarcely home before the 
oldest Dyer boy brought in the 
tree. She did not hurry. Indeed she 
loitered as she trimmed the tree, stop¬ 
ping often to hold the oldest baubles 
in her hand. The fruit, for instance— 
the red apple, the golden peach, the 



“Z think John is beginning to need 
glasses!” 


bright green pear. The children had 
particularly loved these for some 
reason. There was the little silver 
trumpet too, and the pink wax rose, 
the bluebird, and the angel. These, 
also, had had special significance. 

At last there was nothing but the 
star that went on the very top. She 
thought of Penny, who had always 
begged to hang the star. 

Penny their strange, inscrutable 
daughter, who was flunking two sub¬ 
jects this first semester! 

She just didn’t seem to care. When 
she got home they had discussed it 
with her, but as usual could get 
nothing out of her. She had only men¬ 
tioned casually that she had broken a 
swimming record. This to Henry had 
been the last straw. 

“A swimming record!” He had all 
but yelled it. “Do you think were 
paying fourteen hundred dollars a 
year for you to go swimming? Now, 
this nonsense has to stop! You’ve got 
to get down to work!” 

Penny had said nothing, and gone 
up to her room- And now, what if she 
really flunked out of college? What 
was to be done about Penny? 

She had always been dependable 
in other ways; Cecily often forgot 
things. It was Penny, silent and 
undemonstrative, who was always 
there when needed. 

It was Penny’s gift which had 
pleased her mother most of all this 
year, a tiny bottle of the rare flower 
perfume which Margaret loved. It 


must have eaten a big hole in Penny’s 
allowance! It was plainly wrapped, 
with a small card bearing the words: 
“Merry Christmas to Mom from 
Penny.” 

Cecily’s gift had been a bizarre 
green handbag which did not go with 
any single costume Margaret pos¬ 
sessed. It was tied with yards of silver 
and gold ribbon, and the card read: 
“Oceans of love to the most wonderful 
mother in the world.” 

Margaret sighed. Before long she 
would know about Cecily and Bill. 
They had told her of what threatened, 
each in characteristic fashion. 

“Mother, I can’t believe it! It’s 
simply too marvellous!” Cecily had 
begun when they were alone for a 
few minutes the day before Christmas. 

Margaret was used to this intro¬ 
duction. It meant that.some new suc¬ 
cess had come to Cecily. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked 
eagerly. 

“I’ve been offered the position of 
associate editor on the magazine!” 

“Why Cecily! Oh, that’s wonderful! 
Darling, I’m so proud of you!” 

“What’s up now?” Penny had in¬ 
quired, coming into the room. 

Margaret had repeated the news 
and Penny, without comment, had 
passed on. 

Cecily went on: “Nobody knows 
how I’ve wished for this job! How I’ll 
love it! And I know I can make a go 
of it only ...” 

“Only what?” 

“Bill is being absolutely mulish 
about it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, we had decided that I’d take 
time off this coming year to have a 
baby. Wjth the new job I can’t. I 
think Bill ought to be reasonable. 
There’s plenty of time.” 

Cecily’s lovely face had suddenly 
stiffened. A new note had come into 
her voice. 

“I might as well tell you that this 
may be serious between us. He’s just 
about issued an ultimatum, and no¬ 
body can do that to me.” 

“But darling, surely you can com¬ 
promise somehow.” She realized now, 
ashamed, that her immediate reaction 
had been that Cecily must not be 
thwarted in this, her crowning honor. 

Cecily had turned away. “Maybe 
you can do something with him,” she 
said, and all at once her voice sounded 
flat and tired. “You know he always 
listens to you.” 

Bill had followed her up to her 
room that night, where she was fran¬ 
tically wrapping the last packages. 
She had had such a hectic day, and 
even now the turkey stuffing had to be 
made before she slept. She loved Bill, 
and because he had no mother of his 
own, he had somehow taken her to his 
heart. 

“We’re in trouble, Mom, Cecily and 
I. It’s bad.” 

“Oh, Bill, she told me. You 'mustn’t 
let anything spoil your marriage. You 
must try to see each other’s side of 
things.” 

“I needn’t tell you how I love 
Cecily. You know that. But she’s got 
to decide now what she wants.” 

“Bill, dear, she’s young yet. She 
could take time off later. . . 

“Some girls could, but not Cecily. I 
know her even better than you. In a 
few years this magazine thing will be 
a tremendous job. There will never be 
any time in Cecily’s life for having 
children and making a home for them. 
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As a matter of fact,” he added slowly, 
“there may not even be much place 
for me, if she goes ahead.” 

“Bill, don’t say that!” 

“I’m only facing facts. But one 
thing, Mom, you’ve got to believe. It’s 
Cecily’s happiness I’m thinking of, 
too, and not just my own. I’ve seen 
plenty of lonesome career women of 
forty-five.” 

“So have I.” 

“That’s why I’m fighting with all 
I’ve got for both of us.” 

She had kissed him with her eyes 
full. 

“All I want is for you both to be 
happy. But try your best to under¬ 
stand each other. I’ll tell Cecily the 
same. And let me know as soon as it’s 
all settled.” 

M ARGARET gave a physical motion 
now of shaking the anxiety from 
her. No word had come from them 
yet. Whether the omen was good or 
ill, she did not know. She hurried 
through her solitary dinner, and then 
lighted the logs in the fireplace. Then 
she lit the candles, snapped the button 
which illuminated the tree, and sat 
down, a sense of peace stealing over 
her. 

This one night was all hers in 
which to make up for what she had 
missed, and gird herself for all that 
was to come. She suddenly knew that 
the one of her children who would 
most enjoy this with her would be 
Penny. Even though she would say 
little, she would like it. 

“I broke a swimming record. . . .” 
The sentence flashed into her mind. 
Those were the words which Penny 
had injected casually the day they had 
talked with her about her work. And 
except for Henry’s sudden flare-up, 
they had passed the information by 
without comment in their concern over 
the studies. 

She had broken a record. What 
record? They hadn’t even asked. 

All at once Margaret sat very 
straight. That had meant a lot to 
Penny. She had been laying her 
triumph before them in her own way, 
and they had ignored it. 

Margaret saw it now with sudden 
insight: this was the very first triumph 
Penny had ever had. She had always 
loved to swim, but nobody had thought 
much about it. But now, she had 
broken a record! 

Margaret rose with instant decision, 
went to the telephone and called 
Penny by long-distance. 

“Hello, dear.” Margaret knew she 
sounded nervous. 

“Hi, Mom. Anything wrong?” 

“Not a thing. Penny, I want to 
know about that record you broke in 
swimming.” 

“You what?” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything much.” 
“Penny, please. What record was 
it?” 



“I hadn’t laid for several days. Then 
all of a sudden —” 


December, 1949 

PRAIRIE FARMERS 
EXPRESS VIEWS ON 
GRAIN MARKETING 

Long subjected to having their views expressed for them by 
others with whom they may not agree, prairie farmers who believe 
in freedom of choice in grain marketing will now have, to the limit 
of this free space, a medium through which their own views on 
grain marketing can be openly expressed. 

This space will regularly be made available by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange for the benefit of bonafide farmers for as many 
expressions of view as the space will accommodate. 

Send your views (in brief, so that the maximum numbers 
possible may be published) to Dept. 6, Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
at Winnipeg, together with your name, address, and photo if available. 


Mrs. Bertha Stirling 

of Clive, Alberta 

says: 

“Controls threaten the 
individuality of the far¬ 
mer and, were they to 
continue, the farmer 
would finally be sub¬ 
jected to complete regi¬ 
mentation in all his 
activities. He looks for¬ 
ward to the time when a sound inter¬ 
national trade in grain will again be 
possible.” 



Jas. MacKenzie 

of Neelin, Man. 

says: 

“If freedom of choice 
in grain marketing is 
denied the farmer, then 
we are letting into our 
midst that which, in time, 
if allowed to grow, will 
destroy our whole eco¬ 
nomic structure and, with 
skies clear, the rich man will be poor, the 
poor man poorer still, and all puppets of 
the state.” 



Cecil H. Barker 

of Dauphin, Man. 

says: 

“Private monopoly is 
bad, but can be con¬ 
trolled by law. Govern¬ 
ment monopoly is worse, 
for it is the law itself. 
We should organize to 
fight this menace now, as 
I believe it much easier 
to keep our freedom than to try and win 
it back after we have lost it.*’ 



Douglas H. Morse 

of Huxley, Alta. 

says: * 

"I believe in retaining 
the goodwill of customers 
in any line of business, 
’ly 'W*' an< ^ onl y by dealing 

Hi Wsm openly, fairly, and im- 

W 1111. HHl partially, can this be done. 

The selling of Canadian 
wheat to Great Britain at 
a figure much lower than that demanded 
from our other customers, is not calculated 
to retain the goodwill of these customers.” 



Inter-Change Your Ideas on Grain Marketing with Other 
Farmers. Send Your Views, in Brief, to Dept. 6, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange for Publication. 


/ 
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Here’s a shoe with slipper comfort—a friendly fit 
in the famous Rocker Last. It’s a casual, carefree 
shoe—dressy for business or smart with sportswear. 
Scotty grain, of course. Ask your shoe dealer for 



“Well,” she could hear the faint 
note of pleasure that crept into Penny’s 
voice, “you see the college here doesn’t 
compete. We just have our own team. 
But of course we keep track of the 
records. And just before Christmas I 
busted the hundred yard free-style 
American women’s Inter-eollegiate!” 
she hurried through the words, but 
her mother could feel her excitement. 

“Penny! Why that’s simply tremen¬ 
dous! Weren’t they thrilled at school?” 
“Oh, they made sort of a fuss.” 
“Darling, I’m so proud of you I 
don’t know what to do!” 

There was a dead silence on the 
other end of the ’phone. Margaret 
went on. 

I WISH you were here tonight. I’m 
all alone, you know, so I’m cele¬ 
brating what Anya used to call Little 
Christmas. Remember? I’m having 
everything just the way we used to 
when you were children. The creche 
and the figures are on the mantel, and 
I borrowed the Dyers’ tree and put all 
the old trimmings on it.” 

“Mom, you did?” Her words were 
quick, incredulous. 

“Yes. Does it seem crazy?” 

“Is the bluebird on . . . and the 
rose?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the fruit?” 

“Everything.” 

“The peach was mine. I was always 
afraid Cecily would want it, but she 
picked the apple. The pear was 
Hank’s. You . . . you didn’t bring the 
toys down too, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I did. The doll and the bear 
and the dog. They always had to be 
there. This year things were not just 
right. I wonder whether you know that 
Cecily and Bill . . .” 

“Cecily’s a darn fool. If I had as 
nice a husband as Bill I’d want to have 
his children.” 

“I’m sure you would, dear. I wish 
Cecily were more like you.” 

There was another breathless second 
of silence, and then came a strange, 
husky voice. 

“Would . . . would you say that 
over?” 

“I said,” Margaret repeated dis¬ 
tinctly, “that I wished Cecily were 
more like you.” 

“Mom . . .” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“I’m awful glad you called up.” 

“So am I.” 

“Are you going to call Hank?” 

“I hadn’t thought of it.” 

“I believe he’d like to hear about 
the tree. And Mom, tell Dad I’ll 
make up the work. It won’t be too 
much trouble. I ... I sort of feel 
different now, somehow. Sort of . . . 
happy!” 

“I’ll tell him darling. Lots of love. 
Goodbye.” 

ARGARET sat at the desk, her 
eyes wet. So many things seemed 
clear now. She put in the call for 
Hank. She doubted whether he would 
be greatly interested, but it would be 
good to hear his voice. When she told 
him rather apologetically what she 
had done, Hank didn’t laugh. 

“Have you got the trumpet on the 
tree?” he asked. 

“Absolutely.” 

“And the pear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Gosh, I remember how I always 
liked those best of anything. I had to 
fight Cecily for the trumpet, but I 
stuck it out.” 


“I brought the old toys down, too. 
You know, the favorites that you 
children always thought should enjoy 
Christmas with you.” 

“You did? Say, you’re going senti¬ 
mental in a big way, aren’t you. Mom? 
I remember how Penny used to sneak 
them down and hide them behind the 
tree when we’d really outgrown them. 
Penny’s a good kid.” 

“Yes, she certainly is,” Margaret 
agreed with a catch in her throat. She 
told him about the swimming record? 
Hank was excited. 

“No! Honest? Broke the hundred 
yard free-style? Why, that’s big-time 
stuff, Mom. She never said a word.” 

“Write and congratulate her, Hank.” 

“You bet I will. Why, that’s really 
tops. You know Penny really has a lot 
on the ball. Well, what else are you 
doing tonight. Mom, all by yourself?” 



“Think of it! My great great grand¬ 
father crossed these plains with a 
covered wagon!” 

“Oh, just things I didn’t have time 
to do on the real Christmas. I like old- 
fashioned customs just”—she hesitated 
—“just 'as I like some old-fashioned 
qualities in girls.” 

“Yeah, I guess I do myself, when 
you come right down to it.” 

“They’re likely to wear better in 
the long run, Hank.” 

“You can say that again!” There 
was a faint edge in his voice. 

(He’s, beginning to find that girl 
out, Margaret thought. He’s going to 
be safe after all.) 

“Mom, I sort of like picturing the 
room the way it was when we were 
kids. Let’s have it like that next year.” 

“We’re going to, and now, good 
luck, dear. Goodbye.” 

Margaret went slowly back to the 
couch and sat down, a warm glow in 
her heart. Now for the evening. She 
had collected the selections she liked 
best of the seasonal literature. They 
were on the table beside her. They 
ranged from “The Night Before Christ¬ 
mas” to the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. 

She smiled as she fingered the books. 
No matter if there were contrasts 
among her favorites, she would read 
them just the same. She would also 
play some carols. 

“Mother and her everlasting carols!” 
Cecily used to say. “Don’t you ever 
get tired of them?” 

She put a fresh log on the fire and 
sat down again with a deep sigh of 
contentment. Even as she did so, 
there was a quick tap-tap on the 
knockers and the opening of the door. 
She knew at once that it must be 
Cecily and Bill. Cecily came into the 
room, her face white and set. Bill 
followed her, looking as if he hadn’t 
slept for a week. Margaret knew what 
they had come to tell her. Now, 
tonight, this night! 

But they were looking around the 
room in amazement. 
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“Well what on earth!” Cecily cried. 

“This is Twelfth Night,” Margaret 
said. “Little Christmas. I wasn’t satis¬ 
fied with our Christmas this year, so 
I’m celebrating it again. I’m going 
right ahead with my plans, even 
though you are here.” 

Bill was over at the mantel, looking 
at the creche and figures. 

Cecily was at the tree. Her mother 
couldn’t see her face, but she saw her 
touching the various ornaments. 

“Where’s the apple?” she asked. 

“Up there, higher, to the right.” 

“It and the angel were always 
mine,” she said. 

“What Was that?” Bill asked. 

“Nothing,” said Cecily. Then she 
gave a quick exclamation. 

“My heavens, you even brought 
down the old toys!” 

Bill was beside her, now, peering 
under the shadow of the tree. Cecily 
picked up the doll, but suddenly put 
it down and turned away as though 
she had been guilty of folly. 

Margaret spoke firmly. “I am now 
about to play and sing some carols, 
and then read my favorite Christmas 
selection. I ought to warn you.” 

B ILL went over to the fireside chair 
and sank into it. His face under 
the table light was haggard and 
drawn. Cecily glanced quickly at him, 
then sat down on the couch. Her 
beautiful profile was still cold and 
bitterly set. 

“I suppose we can take it,” she said. 
Margaret played and sang from 
memory, trying by tremendous effort 
to think of the familiar words, and not 
allow herself to break down under the 


impact of the misery which hung over 
Cecily and Bill. 

She moved from one old favorite 
into another, and at last she came to 
“Silent Night.” As she sang, her heart 
all but broke in yearning over her 
children, sitting in the same room with 
her and yet so far away. 

Bill was leaning forward now, his 
head in his hands; Cecily was sitting 
motionless, her eyes upon the tree. 
Once her mother saw her look at Bill 
and then glance quickly away. 

Margaret rose and came back to her 
place. She tried to speak lightly. 

“Now,” she said, “I’m going to read 
my old favorites. You can still escape 
if you want to.” 

Neither spoke, so she began. She 
read “The Night Before Christmas.” 
When she finished, she looked mus¬ 
ingly at the burning logs. 

“When the children were small, 
Bill, we always let them help trim the 
tree the afternoon before Christmas. 
Then after an early supper they came 
down in their pajamas and bathrobes 
and sat on the rug before the fire 
while I read them this poem. Do you 
remember, Cecily?” 

“Of course,” she said in an odd 
voice. 

M ARGARET picked up the next 
book. “Then when they grew 
older they still liked this Christmas 
Eve ritual, only we added bits from 
‘A Christmas Carol.’ They loved the 
Cratchits best of all.” 

As she read from the worn book 
with its familiar markings she glanced 
up once or twice to look at the hag¬ 
gard young man and the stony-face 
young woman. She found their eyes 


upon each other. Bill’s anguished and 
beseeching; his wife’s—but she couldn’t 
see into Cecily’s. 

Something of the humble happiness 
of the Cratchits seemed to be released 
from the pages, and to hover about 
the room. 

“Do you remember how you chil¬ 
dren always worried about Tiny Tim’s 
fate each year, even though you knew 
he wasn’t going to die?” 

“I remember,” said Cecily. 

Margaret’s throat felt tight. 

“And now,” she said, “I am going to 
read the sweetest story of them all.” 

She picked up the small black book 
beside her. Her voice was low and 
she read slowly. 

And it came to pass in those days 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed. 

As she went on, she felt the weight 
of her own emotion overcoming her. 
Margaret knew she could never finish 
the chapter. 

And she brought forth her first born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes and laid him in a manger; 
because there was no room for them 
in the inn. 

Her voice caught. She closed the 
book and laid it back upon the table. 
Silence filled the room. She was 
afraid to look up as the moments 
passed. 

Then at last phe sensed that Cecily 
had risen and gone over , to Bill. 
Margaret raised her eyes then and saw 
her standing there, her cheeks wet 
with tears, her face bearing upon it 
the tender portent of the woman she 
would one day become. 


December, 1949 

E’VE got to go, Mother. Bill’s 
awfully tired. He ought to get 
some rest. It’s been swell being here 
tonight. And, Mother, put the toys 
away carefully. You can’t tell what 
may happen before another year!” 

When they had left, Margaret 
came back into the pine-scented, fire- 
warmed, candle-lit room, her heart 
melting with joy! New wisdom and 
understanding had come to her along 
with hope and relief. On this, the 
anniversary of the holy night when the 
Wise Men had come to worship the 
baby in the manger, her own children 
had been given back safe to her, safe 
from the perils which had threatened 
them. 

They were all one now, as in the 
past, close and secure in the circle of 
love. If only Henry were here to 
rejoice with her, it would be complete. 

She raised her head, thinking. She 
couldn’t bear to have him shut out of 
the strange and wonderful happiness 
of this night. She could not telephone 
him, for this was the evening of the 
big banquet; but she could send him 
a wire! 

A little smile played over her lips 
as she mentally framed it. She could 
picture Henry receiving it when he 
came back late to the hotel. He would 
be first startled, then as he read, 
puzzled. At last he would tuck it into 
his inner pocket with that familiar, 
half quizzical, half adoring expression 
in his eyes. He would be thinking 
“What’s she been up to now?” 

Margaret repeated the message 
three times before the operator got it. 

“Merry Little Christmas, and all my 
love.” 

The End. 
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QUAKER FLOUR BRINGS 
YOU THIS AMAZING SAVING! 

Store Price $3.75 


HERB'S HOW TO 

get youR copy ( 

Buy a Bag of Quaker All-Purpose Flour Today. In it 

you’ll find a Quaker Flour Guarantee Certificate. Send this 
certificate (or a proof of purchase from your dealer) with 
your name and address and $ 1.88 in cash or money order to 

Quaker Flour Cook Book Offer, 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Your cook book will be sent to you promptly. It is 
understood that if you are not entirely satisfied you may 
return the book within 10 days and your money will be 
refunded in full. 



and 1 Quaker Flour Guarantee Certificate 
(or proof of purchase from your dealer) 

5,000 RECIPES! 

and helpful suggestions 
824 Pages 230 Illustrations 

(including 32 exquisite Full Color Pages) 

A DOZEN COOK BOOKS IN ONE! 

Here is the most complete, most amazingly practical Cook Book 
ever published. Tells everything you want to know about buy¬ 
ing, handling and preparing foods for your family and friends. 
All about entertaining—meal planning and serving—menus for 
every occasion—time and money-saving ideas galore! Take 
advantage of this sensational offer now! 

LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 


Quick 


V Ideas for Entertainment 

V Foods and Beverages 
Invalids 

Herbs, Spices, Extracts, 
Flavors 

Canning, Preserving and 
Jelly Making 

Economical Buying, Accu¬ 
rate Measuring, Temperature 
Charts 

V Complete Alphabetical Cross 
Index 



QUAKER PURPOSE FLOUR 
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O F all the old festivals, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt 
associations. There is a tone of solemn and 
sacred feeling that blends with our conviviality, and 
lifts the spirit to a state of hallowed and elevated 
enjoyment. The services of the church about this 
season are extremely tender and inspiring. They 
dwell on the beautiful story of the origin of our 
faith, and the pastoral scenes that accompanied its 
announcement. They gradually increase in fervor 
and pathos during the season of Advent, until they 
break forth in full jubilee on the morning that 
brought peace and goodwill to men. I do not know 
a grander effect of music on the moral feelings, 
than to hear the full choir and the pealing organ 
performing a Christmas anthem in a cathedral, fill¬ 
ing every part of the vast pile with triumphant 
harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from 
days of yore, that this festival, which commemorates 
the announcement of the religion of peace and 
love, has been made the season for gathering 
together of family connections, and drawing closer 
those bands of kindred hearts, which the cares and 
pleasures and sorrows of the world are continually 
operating to cast loose: of calling back the children 
of a family, who have launched forth in life, and 
wandered widely asunder, once more to as¬ 
semble about the paternal hearth, that rallying 
place of the affections, there to grow young 
and loving again among the endearing memen¬ 
tos of childhood. . . . 

In the depth of winter, when nature lies 
despoiled of every charm, and wrapped in her 
shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our 
gratifications to moral sources. The dreariness 
and desolation of the landscape, the short, 
gloomy days and darksome nights, while they 
circumscribe our wanderings, shut in our feel¬ 
ings also rambling abroad, and make us more 
keenly disposed for the pleasure of the social 
circle. Our thoughts are more concentrated: our 
friendly sympathies more aroused. We feel more 
sensibly the charm of each other’s society, and 
are brought more closely together by dependence 
on each other for enjoyment. Heart calleth unto 
heart; and we draw our pleasures from the deep 
wells of loving-kindness, which lie in the quiet 
recesses of our bosoms; and which, when 
resorted to, furnish forth the pure element of 
domestic felicity.—Washington Irving in Christ¬ 
mas at Bracebridge Hall. 


Candle Light, Candle Bright 

C ANDLE light is popular with all ages, from 
the bright-eyed five-year-old blowing out 
his birthday candles to the grandmother, who 
remembers the time when candles were used to 
light her home. 


The candles of today are very different articles 
from those made in grandmother’s time. In pioneer 
days candles were made from beef tallow. The 
process was simple but slow. First of all a number 
of wicks were prepared from soft cotton string. 
Then they were placed in position in a candle 
mould. This mould consisted of a number of tall 
cylinders, often three or six in number, with a small 
hole in the bottom of each. The cylinders were held 
together by a connecting tin tray, which also served 
to catch the overflow of fat. The wicks were 
fastened to a knitting needle and so placed that 
each wick or cord hung in the centre of a single 
mould. The lower end of the string was tightly 
twisted and drawn through the hole at the bottom 
and then knotted. This later became the tip of the 
candle. Then the melted tallow was poured into the 
cylinders and the whole thing was set out-of-doors 
to harden. 


These homemade candles smoked and flared if 
not snuffed frequently. For this task a snuffer was 
used, which was in shape like a pair of scissors, 
with a small container on one blade to catch the 
bits of charred wick. Modern candles need no 
snuffing for the chemists have devised ways of 


Some thoughts concerning the manner 
and spirit of our observance of the 
Christmas festival 

by AMY J. ROE 

making them smokeless, odorless and dripless. Both 
the wax and the braided cotton wicks are chemically 
treated for each type of candle to suit its particular 
purpose. Today you can buy candles of almost any 
shade of color and size you wish. They may serve 
as ornaments on a shelf or mantel, or lighted, add 
grace to the tea or dining table. 

A candle factory is truly a fascinating place. 
Here candles of every size and shape are turned 
out by the hundreds. One type is made by dipping 
wicks into wax. These are first hung on frames 
which are placed on a sort of merry-go-round. By 
means of a lever, one of the frames is lowered into 
a vat of melted wax and then raised again. The 
merry-go-round and another frame with its load of 
wicks is dipped. So it continues until all the wicks 
on all the frames have been dipped many times. 
Thus at last all the bare wicks have been trans¬ 


candle, a defective piece of electrical equipment 
may be the cause of a blaze. The death of a child 
or a home burned to the ground seems doubly 
tragic at this season. Let us take every possible 
precaution to make this a safe Christmas. 

A freshly cut tree does not ignite easily because 
of the moisture it contains. But the tree soon be¬ 
comes dry and when dry, it catches fire easily on 
account of the resinous substances found in ever¬ 
greens. The Christmas tree can be made practically 
fireproof by replacing the moisture with a chemical 
solution. If the stem or trunk of the tree is cut off 
above the ground and the cut end placed in water 
while the needles or leaves are still able to evap¬ 
orate water brought to them from the stem, the 
cut end will take up relatively large quantities of 
water into which chemicals are put. With any given 
species of tree the length of time after cutting 
during which the Lee will retain its ability to 
absorb water or solution will vary with the condi¬ 
tions to which it has been subjected, such as 
exposure to wind, high temperature and sunlight. 

The method is as follows: The stem of the tree 
is freshly sawed, preferably at an oblique or “V” 
shape and placed in a jar or deep container, con¬ 
taining the solution and left in a room of moderate 


formed into full-sized candles, ready to 

m 

Cltlidtnas (3alol $ 

The earth has grown old with its burden of care. 

But at Christmas it always is young. 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair. 

And its soul full of music bursts forth on the air. 

When the song of the angels is sung. 

It is coming Old Earth, it is coming tonight! 

On the snowflakes which cover thy sod. 

The feet of the Christ Child fall gentle and white 
And the voice of the Christ Child tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 

On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor. 

The voice of the Christ Child shall fall; 

And to every blind wanderer open the door 
Of hope that he dared not to dream of before 
With sunshine of welcome for all. 

The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest trod. 

This, then, is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the Silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed. 
That mankind are the children of God. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


temperature (55 to 65 degrees F.) until the 
tree is to be used. The quantity of the 
chemical required, either of calcium chloride 
(sold usually by building-supply dealers—in 
100 pound bags) or ammonium sulphate 
(from most stores that sell seeds and fer¬ 
tilizers), should equal one-quarter of the 
weight of the tree. Dissolve the chemical in 
water at the rate of one and one-quarter pints 
per pound of chemical. The degree of fire resist¬ 
ance depends upon the amount of the solution 
taken up by the tree. It should be borne in mind 
that no inexpensive method is known that will 
make a Christmas tree completely fireproof. So 
even if you follow this method of making your 
tree fire-resistant, take all other precautions you 
can against a fire. 

Do not use ordinary candles to light the tree, 
nor place the tree near an open fireplace. If you 
use cotton under the tree be sure it is of a fire¬ 
proof variety. If you use strings of electric lights 
see that they are of good quality wire. Examine 
each inch of every set for worn places in the 
insulation or outer cover. If a worn place is on 
the outer cover a strip of friction tape around it 
will help to prevent accidents. If the inside 
insulation is worn, the job is one for a practical 
electrician. If the cord is worn where it enters 
the plug, the wire must be removed, wrapped 


be sent out to the shops and from there into homes 
to give light and cheer. 

If the candles are to be fancy ones, they are 
dipped into a dye bath and decorated in a number 
of ways. Candles of unusual shapes are made by 
pouring wax into specially shaped moulds. And 
what a variety of unusual shapes are shown today! 
Candles shaped like Christmas trees, plump Santa 
Claus^ angels, flowers or fruit. The giant red Christ¬ 
mas candles are popular and last through the 
festive week. Gay, new candles seem to bring 
promise of warm cheer and happy holiday. They 
lend a festive air to a room and charm to a table 
set for a meal. 


separately with tape and reconnected. Broken 
plugs should be discarded. 

Writing As A Sideline 

In this issue we introduce our readers to another 
western Canadian writer. Barbara L. Fletcher, 
author of The Tinsel Angel, lives on the outskirts 
of Dawson Creek, British Columbia, which is Mile 
O on the Alaska Highway. She considers that “sub¬ 
ject material for writing” fairly teems in that area. 
On accepting the story, we wrote asking her to 
tell us something about herself. She replied: 

“I was born at Newberry, in England, but call 
Prince Albert my home town. I am 28 years of age, 
married and have two small sons, aged three and 


A stub of a candle is interesting too. In olden 
days a piece of the Christmas candle was kept for 
luck. It was regarded as a symbol of happy times 
already in memory’s storehouse.—D. Morrison. 

Reduce The Holiday Hazard 

EW people realize that the setting for the 
Christmas' festivities affords a definite fire 
hazard. The decorations used are usually of flimsy 
and often highly inflammable material. The Christ¬ 
mas tree is a serious fire hazard as it will ignite 
easily, if dry. An open flame of a candle, gas, or a 
spark from a fireplace or stove, small children romp¬ 
ing alone in a room or inquisitively reaching for a 


four years. I am editor of a small weekly. The 
Dawson Creek Star. I am local correspondent for 
several other publications. I have had a number 
of articles published in ‘outside’ newspapers and 
magazines, some in the east and some in the west. 
The Tinsel Angel is my first published fiction.” 

When the glow of Christmas wanes and the 
youngsters go back to their old loved possessions, 
it is a good idea to put away some of the new toys 
they received. Bring them out on special occasions, 
for example on Sunday evenings or when a child 
has to be in bed for a few days. In that way the' 
child will have something new and interesting 
for play. 
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%e 'Tinsel Gnqel 


The part of Monas mind that loved 
beauty wanted the tinsel angel for the 
Christmas tree and yet there were other 
practical things which must be included 
in the fall mail order 


So the tinsel angel was sent back. Stevie cried 
when he saw his Mummy wrapping it up. 
There were tears in Mona’s eyes too. 


M ONA first noticed the tinsel 
angel when she was making 
out the mail order for the 
family’s winter clothes. 

She was turning the catalogue pages 
from children’s rubbers, page 102, to 
knitting wool, page 210, when her 
eyes caught the flash of a colored 
page and there she was, shining and 
twinkling at the very top of page 180 
which was devoted to Christmas tree 
decorations. 

Mona ran her forefinger down the 
little blocks of descriptive printing 
and stopped at the price. Two dollars 
and twenty-nine cents—as much as a 
pair of leather mitts for her husband, 
Sam; a warm sweater for Jean; or new 
curtains for the kitchen windows. It 
was too much. 

She turned quickly to the knitting 
wools and ordered enough blue for 
Jean’s sweater. Ski pants for Billy and 
warm underwear for Sam. Long over¬ 
stockings for Jean and first-step boots 
for the baby. Wallpaper for the front 
room and enough chintz to cover the 
old sofa in time for Christmas. 

Mona was jerked back to October 
by the good smell of mustard pickles 
boiling on the great wood range. She 
stirred them absently, her mind seeing 
the fine Christmas they would have 
this year. The turkey she had been fat¬ 
tening would be deliciously brown. 
There would, be the cranberries she 
had picked in the swamp, memories 
of the hordes of mosquitoes were 
laughable now. 

And the tree! It was already chosen. 
Jean and Billy had found it one day 
at the far corner of the small pasture. 
It would be perfect, with the tinsel 
angel posed on the very tip. 

Two dollars and twenty-nine cents. 
The practical part of her mind argued 
that no mere geegaw in a sparkly 
gown was worth that much money. 
“Remember,” it said, “this is the first 


year that you and Sam have been able 
to afford a big fall order from the 
mail order house. Other years things 
were bought when dire necessity 
forced the purchase. Just because you 
had a good crop this year doesn’t 
mean there’s two-twenty-nine to 
fritter away.” 

The part of her that loved beauty 
and gaiety, yet was so starved for it, 
argued back, less convincingly, but 
just as strongly. 

“You haven’t wasted a penny in 
eight years of married life. Is your 
tree going to forever be trimmed with 
twisted crepe paper, old cellophane 
bags and bits of chocolate wrappings? 
Two-twenty-nine isn’t worth worrying 
about, and you’ll have her to brighten 
your tree for the rest of your days.” 

W HEN the mail order was dropped 
into the post office it had a 
hastily-scrawled line on the bottom: 
No. TD-1445—tinsel angel—$2.29. 

The day that the big parcel came 
it was snowy and blustery and the 
children were so excited that Mona 
was afraid they’d find the angel. She 
made them hide their eyes while she 
whisked their Christmas presents away 
and she managed to scoop up the box 
containing the angel too. She wanted 
to sneak down late Christmas Eve and 
put her in her rightful place on the 
top of the tree. The angel was to be a 
surprise to everyone. 

Next day when she was alone in 
the house Mona opened the box and 
had a good look at the angel. She was 
even lovelier than the catalogue had 
promised. Spun glass hair and gos¬ 
samer wings topped a shimmering 
silver dress looped with tinsel. 


BARBARA L. FLETCHER 


Mona held the tinsel angel up for 
baby Steven to see and he chortled 
with delight. His round, brown eyes 
widened and his fat little hands 
reached for the pretty thing his 
mother held. She dropped the angel 
quickly in its box and hugged the 
baby to her. 

“Oh Stevie, such a lovely Christmas 
it’ll be,” she sang. 

A few days later Sam asked, “Mona, 
didn’t my bundle of tobacco leaves 
come with the parcel?” 

Mona realized that she’d completely 
forgotten Sam’s special brand of 
tobacco. He bought the fragrant 
leaves in a big bundle each fall and 
cured them himself to just the right 
flavor with deer tongue and other 
mysterious herbs. 

“Did you forget to order it?” he 
asked. . . 

“Yes, Sam, I did, but I’ll send for 
it tonight.” 

“I thought it was funny you only 
used $33.00 when we allowed $35,” 
Sam chuckled. “Shame on you, for¬ 
getting the most important thing in 
the whole parcel.” 

Mona knew that most of the tobacco 
money had gone on the tinsel angel. 
She also knew that there was no more 
to spare. They had allowed $35 for 
the fall order and that was all there 
was. 

So the tinsel angel was sent back. 
Stevie cried when he saw his Mummy 
wrapping it up and there were tears 
in Mona’s eyes too. 

“Beauty and fineness always have to 
give way to necessity,” she thought 
angrily. 

After it was done though, she felt 
better. She even 
got the idea of 
making an angel 
for the tree. There 
was tinsel on the 
dress Jean had 
worn at the school 
Christmas concert 
the year before, 
and she could use 
the rice and tapi¬ 
oca cellophane bags 
for the dress. 

She wondered if 
Jean still had the 
little celluloid doll 
she had bought for 
her one day in 
town. 

But the doll was nowhere to be 
found, and when she found the crepe 
paper costume, she discovered that the 
tinsel had already been taken off. 
Mona sat down and gave way to a 
feeling of angry defeat. 


When Jean came in from school 
Mona asked her about the tinsel. 

“Yes, I took it, Mummy,” the little 
girl said. 

“But whatever for, Jean? I wanted 
it. Why didn’t you ask me?” 

“Oh Mummy, you see I told the 
teacher we had it. I wanted . . . she 
asked me to bring it to school. She 
wanted to . . . but Mummy! I didn’t 
think you’d mind, especially. . . .” 
Jean’s small face showed a mixture 
of excited emotions. 

M ONA knew that the children 
always helped to decorate the 
school and a tree for the Christmas 
concert. She could not bear to quench 
her small daughter’s eager delight in 
that big event. So she smiled at Jean 
and began to get supper. Thought 
of the tinsel angel gradually faded to 
a point where it did not hurt any 
more. But Mona kept looking for a 
substitute. She thought about it as she 
made the spicy Christmas cakes early 
in November, and as she sewed the 
crepe paper costume which was to 
make Jean into a fairy for the concert. 

Finally she decided on a big star 
for the top of the tree. Silver paper 
saved from chocolate bar wrappers 
could be pasted on a cardboard base. 
After all, a star was the very symbol 
of the season. 

On Christmas Eve when the tree 
was brought in and trimmed, Mona 
brought out the silver star and Sam 
fixed it to the fragrant spur which 
should have held a tinsel angel. 

It looked nice though and Mona 
drifted off to sleep. She had comfort¬ 
able visions of the huge, white turkey 
awaiting them in the roaster, the cran¬ 
berries and the cakes ready to be 
brought up from the cellar. 

In no time at all it seemed, the two 
eldest kiddies were clamoring for her 
to get up. At first she thought it was 
just an ordinary day and she fought 
the idea of waking up. 

“Come see the tree! Mummy! 
Daddy!” piped four-year-old Billy. 
Goodness how loud he shouted! Then 
she remembered. 
This was Christ¬ 
mas Day! The one 
that was going to 
be so wonderful! 

She wakened Sam 
and they all 
trouped down the 
creaky stairs to¬ 
gether. It was just 
light enough to see 
and Mona thought 
she had never seen 
a lovelier tree. It 
was perfect. The 
presents piled 
around the trunk, 
the strings of 
bright cranberries 
and the walnuts covered with choco¬ 
late paper. The silver star shining 
dully near the top and the tinsel angel 
reigning from the very top spur. 

The tinsel angel! 

Her eyes were playing tricks in the 
dim light. 

Jean was squinting sideways up at 
her smiling, “Do you like it, Mummy?” 

“Like it!” Mona breathed. “Where did 
you get it from?” (Turn to page 38) 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmii 
Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 
llllllllllllIlIlllllltllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMMIIIItllllllllllllllllllll 
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The job of supplying Canada’s Best Customer 
. . . the Canadian woman . . . with food prod¬ 
ucts that measure up to her standards of 
quality, purity and value is a responsibility 
Weston’s has fulfilled for 65 years. And 
Weston s realizes that it will be in business only 
so long as every effort and resource is used 
to maintain this satisfaction and preference . 


Always ask for 




/e^rrm/ THE HOME 


Today the Canadian woman has many roles to plays 

In national affairs, her vote is gaining more and more strength and importance. There are 
3,750,000 Canadian women who are eligible to vote ... a tremendous influence that can be used 
to benefit our whole national life and individual welfare. 

In business, she is assuming more and more responsibility in executive, managing, directing 
and buying capacities. 

In the home, she is nurse, teacher, wife, purchasing agent, housekeeper and cook. 

That is why the problems of today are a challenge 
to every Canadian woman. By thoughtful and enlight¬ 
ened voting ... by constructive service to business . . . 
and by moulding her children and influencing her family 
in the way of good citizenship .. . she is promoting the 
kind of thought and action needed to keep Canada 
sound, sane and progressive. 4FP 





GEORGE WESTON LIMITED 


® • • 


CANADA 
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Robin Hood Orange-iced 

CHOCOLATE CHIFFON CAKE 

“It’s color-bright. . . tastes fust right’’ 

— says Rita Martin 


And here’s all you need”: 
CAKE 

1 cup hot water 
Vi cup cocoa 

% cup sifted Robin Hood Flour 
(the all-purpose flour used by 
4 out of 5 baking contest 
winners) 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
!4 teaspoon baking soda 

Vl teaspoon salt 
1 cup fine granulated sugar 
Yu cup corn oil 

All dressed up and -plenty of places 
to go — this Chocolate Chiffon cake 
tastes as good as it looks! 

Just one thing to watch for 
guaranteed results: In this recipe, as 
in all your baking, be sure to use 
only Robin Hood — the guaranteed* 
all-purpose flour! 

“Here’s all you do”: 
CAKE 

Combine hot water and cocoa. 
Boil 1 minute, stirring constantly. 
Cool. 

Sift flour (Robin Hood, of course — 
it’s guaranteed), baking powder, 
soda, salt and sugar into a bowl. 

Add cooled cocoa syrup, corn oil, 
vanilla and egg yolks and blend 
until smooth. 

Beat egg whites together with 


3 egg yolks 
V 2 teaspoon vanilla 
3 egg whites 

!4 teaspoon cream of tartar 
ICING 

2 tablespoons butter 
14 teaspoon lemon extract 
14 teaspoon grated orange rind 

2 cups sifted icing sugar 

3 tablespoons orange juice 

cream of tartar until very stiff. 
Fold egg whites into first mixture, 
blending carefully. 

Bake in ungreased 8-inch tube pan 
in moderate oven, 350°F, for about 
45 minutes. 

Suspend inverted cake pan so that 
surface of cake does not touch any¬ 
thing and allow to cool completely 
before removing from pan. 

Frost when cool with orange icing. 

ICING 

Cream butter until fluffy. 

Add lemon extract and orange rind. 

Add sifted icing sugar alternately 
with orange juice. 

Beat until creamy and smooth. 

Decorate icing with melted bitter 
chocolate. 


♦Certificate with every bag guarantees your money back plus 10 % if you’re not entirely satisfied. 


A WORD FROM RITA MARTIN 


“This is just one of many 
really fine recipes I have 
available for you in the Robin 
Hood Home Service Depart¬ 
ment. Any special baking tips 
or information you may want 


are yours, free, for the asking. 
Just write me.” 



Director, Home Service Department, 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
300 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 



ENTER GIANT $1000-A-WEEK CONTEST 
Tune in: RITA MARTIN’S MUSICAL KITCHEN 
EVERY MON. - WED. - FRI. (Trans-Canada Network) 


RobinHoodFlour 

-used by 4out of 5prize winners! 


The Tinsel Angel 

Continued from page 36 

“Mummy, oh Mummy, I made it! 
With the tinsel off that old paper 
dress and teacher helped me! And 
Mummy, it was such a secret!” 

Mona walked to the tree and stood 
looking up at the tinsel angel while 
the children scrambled for their par¬ 
cels. The shimmering golden gown was 
nothing more than gold cellophane 
that had been wrapped around the 
kippered herring a few weeks ago. 
The dinted little doll was beautiful 
in it. 

On her head was a starched bit of 
white net with. silver sequins—from 
that old black dress of hers most 
likely—forming a halo. More starched 
white net made a lovely diaphanous 
pair of wings, also edged with sequins. 

Two-twenty-nine? Why this angel 
was priceless! 

“Mummy, this one’s for you!” 
shouted Jean, holding up a lumpy 
package. 

“Mummy, see train!” screeched 
Billy. 

Baby Steven sat on Sam’s knee star¬ 
ing happily at the tree. 

“When do we eat?” Sam asked 
grinning. 

Christmas Day was in full swing. 
It was going to be the most wonder¬ 
ful Christmas Day ever. 


What Will Q nsive^l 

When a child asks about Santa 
by EFFIE BUTLER 

W HEN your small son or daughter 
looks up at you with earnest eyes 
and asks: “Mother, was it Daddy who 
put the presents on our Christmas 
tree?” 

What will be your answer? 

The children of this atomic day are 
more sophisticated little people than 
we fathers, mothers, aunts, and uncles 
were at the same age. Should we not 
then, in the light of this, ask ourselves 
if we can continue to expect the 
modern child to accept the old Christ¬ 
mas tale of Santa Claus complete with 
reindeers and bulging sacks of toys? 

Pre-school and primary class boys 
and girls seem increasingly more fas¬ 
cinated with the mechanical intricacies 
of an armored car, or a miniature bat¬ 
tery of machine guns, than with the 
oft-told story of Santa sliding silently 
down the chimneys in the dark of the 
night. What can we do about it? 
Should we struggle to preserve their 
illusions? Can we expect children who 
have learned early life’s realities to 
accept fairy fiction?” 

I think the answer is “Yes,” with 
limits. 

Adults, themselves, must first believe 
that the Christmas legends told to 
children for ages past are worthwhile. 
To prove this, one need only observe 
the joy in the little upturned faces 
and the light of anticipation in young 
eyes when the fiction of jolly St. 
Nicholas is being told. 

Today’s juniors may be sophisti¬ 
cated beyond their years. They may 
be little realists, but the very young 
mind will accept much more than we 
suppose. It asks questions, but not 
being analytical, accepts the answers 
given. 

The story of Santa Claus should be 
every child’s heritage. I believe our 
(Turn to page 42) 




Write for a free Recipe Boole. B.C. Sugar 


Refining Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


LEARN TYPING 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Accounting, etc., at home. 
Full particulars on request from 

The M.C.C. SCHOOLS 
WINNIPEG MANITOBA 


HUMEN 

SEWING MACHINES 

We can now supply a limited number 
of new "HUMEN" sewing machines 
either treadle or electric models. Write 
at once for illustrated folder. Good 
rebuilt Singer and other makes on hand 
also. 

DEALERS WANTED 

HUMEN SEWING MACHINE CO. 

EDMONTON - ALTA. 


[ Ladies, Gentlemen < 

We are still at your service. Write for low 
price list. Prompt service. STANDARD 
DISTRIBUTORS, Box 72, Regina, Sask. 

For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 

No Cooking! No Work ! Real Saving! 

You’ll be surprised how quickly a bad 
winter cough can be relieved, when you 
try this well known recipe. It is univer¬ 
sally used throughout Canada because it 
gives such gratifying results. It’s no trou¬ 
ble at all to mix, and costs but a trifle. 

Into a 16 ounce bottle, pour 2% ounces 
of Pinex; then fill up with granulated 
sugar syrup to make 16 ounces. Syrup 
is easily made with 2 cups of sugar and 
1 cup of water, stirred a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Or 
you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. This makes four 
times as much cough medicine for your 
money. It never spoils and tastes fine. 

Quickly you feel its penetrating effect. 
It loosens the phlegm, helps to clear the 
air passages, and soothes the irritated 
membranes. This three-fold action ex¬ 
plains why it brings such quick relief in 
distressing coughs. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven 
ingredients, in concentrated form, well 
known for its soothing effect on throat 
irritations. Money refunded if it does 
not please you in every way. 
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in this glorious MAGIC Fruit Cake! 

Bring it out proudly when friends and family 
congregate ... your Magic Christmas cake! 
Sumptuous with fruits and nutmeats... candied peelj 
pineapple, icing ... the most festive yet! 

All year round, make your cakes tender and 
perfect-flavored with pure Magic Baking Powder; 
No waste of costly ingredients—and Magic costs 
less than Id per average baking! 


MAGIC CHRISTMAS CAKE 


2 cups seedless raisins 
1 cup currants 
\V» cups separated seeded 
raisins 

IV 2 cups drained red mara¬ 
schino or candied 
cherries (or a mixture of 
red cherries and green 
candied cherries) 

1 cup almonds 
iVt cups slivered or 

chopped mixed candied 
peels and citron 


1 cup cut-up pitted dates 
V 2 cup cut-up candied 
pineapple or other 
candied fruits 
1 tbsp. finely-chopped 
candied ginger 
3 cups sifted pastry flour 
or 2% cups sifted hard- 
wheat flour 
1% tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 
% tsp. salt 


V/x tsps. ground cinnamon 
V 2 tsp. grated nutmeg 
Vi tsp. ground ginger 
Va tsp. ground mace 
Va tsp. ground cloves 
1 cup butter 

\Va cups lightly-packed 
brown sugar 
6 eggs 

Va cup molasses 

Va cup cold strong coffee 


Wash and dry the seedless raisins and currants. Wash 
and dry the seeded raisins, if necessary, and cut into 
halves. Cut cherries into halves. Blanch the almonds 
and cut into halves. Prepare the dates, peels and citron, 
candied pineapple or other fruits, and ginger. Sift 
together 3 times, the flour, Magic Baking Powder, 
salt, -cinnamon, nutmeg, ginger, mace and cloves; 
add prepared fruits and nuts, a few at a time, mixing 
until fruits are separated and coated with flour. Cream 
the butter; gradually blend in the sugar. Add unbeaten 
eggs, one at a time, beating well after each addition; 
stir in molasses. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
alternately with coffee, combining thoroughly after 
each addition. Turn batter into a deep 8-inch square 
cake pan that has been lined with three layers of 
heavy paper and the top layer greased with butter; 
spread evenly. Bake in a slow oven 300°, about 2 
to 3 hours. Let cake stand in its pan on a cake 
cooler until cold. Store in a crock, or wrap in waxed 
paper and store in a tin. A few days before cake is to 
be cut, top with almond paste and ornamental icing; 
just before cutting, cake may be decorated attractively. 


Holiday ItleaU 

A review of points in roasting meat and 
some ideas for extending the holiday bird 


T URKEY never seems to go out 
of fashion as the traditional 
choice for a holiday dinner. The 
meal, however, is as much a matter 
of flavor as of a specific food and the 
Christmas dinner can be built around 
any meat with equal success. By extra 
care in the choice and preparation of 
the accompaniments, a flavor-conscious 
cook can make a banquet out of the 
plainest materials. Chicken, duck, 
goose, or turkey may be the favorite 
but there is some fine eating in roast 
pork, with it piquant apple sauce, or 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 
Even mock duck, actually an extra¬ 
good meat loaf, makes a delicious 
holiday dinner. Then one can use 
richer accompaniments and even man¬ 
age the mince pie or plum pudding 
that is just about too much with the 
turkey dinner. 

If your family insists on having 
fowl and you know there just isn’t 
enough for everyone try extending the 
bird by the addition of other meats. 
Stuffing, of course, extends the meat 
flavor as well as improves the appear¬ 
ance of the roast bird. Pork sausage 
roasted with the chicken or turkey is 
delicious. Or you may want to try a 
mock duck with fowl. Shape it into 
an oval similar to the shape of a duck 
and serve it on the same platter—if the 
platter is large enough; or make two 
smaller ones to flank each side of the 
bird. 

To roast meat well is an art. How¬ 
ever, it is an art that is easy to acquire. 
The objective in any meat cookery is 
to develop the flavor of the meat, 
improve the texture and retain the 
tenderness—or tenderize if necessary. 
Apply sufficient heat for the correct 
amount of time to reach your objective 
without affecting the quality of the 
meat. A low temperature gives a 
tender, juicy product. 

T HE flavor of the meat comes in 
part from soluble substances 
known as extractives, while the 
amount and distribution of fat affects 
the richness of the meat juices. If the 
meat lacks fat, as for example in 
poultry, basting is required while 


by LILLIAN YIGRASS 


roasting. The breast of the bird is 
often rubbed over with fat before put¬ 
ting it in the oven. Bacon strips are 
sometimes laid over the breast or a 
white cloth dipped in melted fat may 
be tucked around the bird for the 
whole roasting period. 

In deciding how much meat is 
needed remember that if the cut is all 
meat a quarter to a third of a pound 
per person is sufficient; up to one-half 
pound is required for a cut with mod¬ 
erate waste as in a chop, and three- 
quarters of a pound for a roast with a 
fairly large bone. Allow three-quarters 
to one pound of fowl per person except 
ducks and geese which have so much 
of their weight in the form of fat that 
a one-and-a-half-pound serving is 
necessary. With a large and well- 
fleshed turkey one-half pound will 
give one serving. For this reason it is 
wiser to buy one twenty-pound turkey 
than two ten-pound birds. 

Modern methods of roasting do 
away with the preliminary searing in 
a hot oven and call for longer cooking 
at a constant low temperature. This 
method is more economical on the 
fuel and the low heat gives a juicier 
product. A meat thermometer is a big 
help even to the experienced cook but 
it is not a necessity. Insert it so that 
the bulb is in the fleshy part away 
from the bone. Cooking temperature is 
325°F for a smaller roast; 300 °F for 
the larger one. Roasting continues 
until the thermometer registers 170 °F 
for a well-done roast, up to 190°F 
for a fowl. 

If the bird is young and plump it is 
best cooked in a shallow open pan. A 
double roaster may be used for older 
birds or in case it is difficult to keep 
the oven at an even temperature. 
Regardless of type of pan the bird 
should be placed on a rack. If the 
giblets are to be used for gravy they 
should be covered with water and 
simmered in a covered pan while the 
bird is roasting. 

Roast Chicken 

Clean, stuff and truss. Rub the entire 
surface of the bird with soft or melted 
fat; sprinkle lightly and evenly with salt 


The bird, done to a turn and with all the trimmings, is centre of interest at 

the Christmas dinner. 
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Outstanding Quality • Delicious Flavour 



l Top the shopping list with Weston’s Bread 



SHEETS 

cm (bUieotto ©wvt.. * 



... a comfort to use and a 
pleasure to launder. Whether 
your budget says “Colonial”, 
the top quality sheet — 
“Wearwell”, a heavy 
duty sheet for hard usage — 
“Bungalow”, the best buy in tbe 
popular priced field — or “Four Star”, 
the inexpensive utility sheet . . . you’ll 
find lasting satisfaction in the 
wearing qualities of all “Tex-made’ 5 
sheets. Available at leading stores 
from coast to coast. 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 

Montreal • Canada 


and if desired dust lightly with flour. 
Place the chicken on a rack, breast side 
down and put in a moderate oven. After 
30 minutes turn the breast up and baste. 
As drippings accumulate use them for 
basting. 

Continue roasting until the chicken is 
tender and cooked throughout. If sausage 
is to be served with the fowl place them 
over the breast for the last three-quarters 
of an hour. They come out nicely browned 
and also serve to baste the chicken for 
the last half-hour. 

Roast Turkey 

Prepare as directed for roast chicken. 
Place the bird on its side on a rack in a 
shallow pan in a slow oven (325°F for 
bird under 14 pounds; 300°F for one 
larger.) Turn and baste every hour in 
this order: (1) one side of the breast 
turned uppermost; (2) other side of the 
breast; (3) back; (4) breastbone. To 
remove the bird take a dinner plate in 
each hand, slip these under the bird until 
it is held firmly in a wedge; lift to the 
platter and take away the plates. 

Roast Duck And Goose 

Clean and stuff; sprinkle the body and 
neck cavities with salt. Ducks and geese 
have such short legs and wings that they 
do not need to be trussed. Apple, prune 
or orange stuffing is recommended. 

Place breast down on a rack in a shal¬ 
low open pan. Roast in a moderate oven 
(350°F); turning every 45 minutes and 
ending with the breast up. Do not baste; 
instead, prick the skin each time the bird 
is turned so that the fat will drain off. 
In making the gravy be certain the excess 
fat is drained off. 

Mock Duck 

Dress this mock duck up with a mush¬ 
room sauce and garnish it with currant 
or cranberry jelly molds on orange slices. 
It’ll become one of the favorite family 
dinners. 

1 lb. chopped veal 2 T. chopped 
1 lb. chopped pork onion 

1 lb. chopped beef 1 T. chopped 
IV 2 T. salt parsley 

V 2 tsp. pepper 

1 c. grated dry bread or rolled cracker 
crumbs 

1% tsp. sage Dash of tabasco 

V 2 tsp. marjoram 1 c. meat stock 
1 egg 

Have veal, pork and beef put through 
the meat grinder together. To this add 
salt, pepper, onion, sage, marjoram, 
parsley, tabasco and crumbs. Mix thor¬ 
oughly then add slightly beaten egg yolk 
and stock. (Make stock to use for gravy 
and for basting from a portion of veal 
bone broken into pieces, cover with water 
and cook slowly for an hour.) When 
liquid has been well blended with meat 
pack into a greased pan shaping into an 
oval loaf. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about three hours, basting occasionally 
with one-half cup stock to which three 
tablespoons fat has been added. 


Hiijlits Ojj Gh’iistmas 

Globes of colored lights for Christmas 
Twinkling down the street, 

Shafts from candle-lighted windows 
Glinting through the sleet— 

Dancing, merry lights of Christmas 
Flick’ring on a tree. 

Like tiny lamps of happiness 
Blinking there at me— 

Holy, glowing Christmas taper. 
Gleaming eastern star, 

Ray of golden gladness leading 
Wise Men from afar— 

Brighter than these Yuletide beacons, 
Fairer splendor lies, 

Held by pools of magic love-light, 

In a small child’s eyes. 

—Effie Butler. 



'four Family Deserves Aylmer Qualify 


KNITTING MACHINES 

New improved "Auto Knitter” knitting machines. 
Guaranteed for five years, last a lifetime. Make 
beautiful socks in only twenty minutes. Knits 
mitts, scarfs, diamond socks in any combination 
of colors, etc. Make real money this winter knit¬ 
ting garments of all kinds. Write for full partic¬ 
ulars to 

HUMEN SEWING MACHINE CO. 

EDMONTON - - ALBERTA 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 
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totals Qt Gltlidmas 

How sadly we miss our small school Christmas entertainmentl 
by MARJORIE FORRESTER 



If you bake at home- 

tfiese are easy to mate 


I,s bound to be a “Good Morning” 
—when you serve delicious, hot-and- 
fragrant Cinnamon Buns for break¬ 
fast. They’ll win you plenty of praise 
... made with Fleischmann’s Royal 
Fast Rising Dry Yeast! 

Full-Strength—Goes Right to Work 

Modern Fleischmann’s Royal Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast keeps for weeks 
and weeks right on your pantry 
shelf. It’s fast—it’s ACTIVE. All 
you do is: 

1. In a small amount (usually speci¬ 
fied) of lukewarm water, dissolve 


2 . 


3. 


thoroughly 1 teaspoon sugar for 
each envelope of yeast. 

Sprinkle with dry yeast. Let stand 
10 minutes. 

THEN stir well. (The water used 
with the yeast counts as part of 
the total liquid called for in your 
recipe.) 

Next time you bake, insist on 
Fleischmann’s Royal Fast Rising Dry 
Yeast. Keep several weeks’ supply 
on hand. There’s nothing like it 
for delicious soft-textured breads, 
rolls, dessert breads — such as all 
the family loves! 


CINNAMON BUNS 

Makes 2Vz dozen 


W ITH the closing of so many 
rural schools throughout 
Manitoba, one hears regrets 
for various reasons. My own nostalgia 
stems from the discontinuing of the 
Christmas tree concerts. Although 
every rural school had a good concert, 
we did think ours was something 
“special.” 

For one thing, our two adjoining 
schools worked together each year. 
The entertainment was held in the 
Community Hall where there was a 
good platform, good light and dressing 
rooms. Then there were costume com¬ 
mittees, candy bag committees, etc., 
working with the teachers, as well as 
pianists to help. 

We did have fun, with the mistakes 
appreciated as much as the perfect 
performances. 

We still become uproarious every 
time anyone mentions the Indian drill. 
This was put on by eight or ten boys 
whose realistic costumes were made of 
gunny sacks, frayed for the fringes. 
As the boys marched up the steps and 
onto the stage, we heard a bad word, 
and a teacher’s low “hush.” The drill 
was good, feet falling as one big foot, 
corners smartly turned, etc., but when 
arms were raised with tomahawks, one 
boy didn’t come through. He kept his 
hands clutched on his hips. As the 
boy who had not raised his tomahawk 
took the last step within our vision as 
they were marching off, his foot lifted 
and the boy ahead went down the 
steps with a crash. 

“Step on my pant legs and bust the 
drawstring, will you! Darn you any¬ 
how,” came furiously back to the 
appreciative audience. 

Then there was the dialogue 
between the two little tots (strictly 
jrother and sister, since they had to 
kiss one another) which dripped with 
emotion. The girl was shabbily 
dressed and was selling paper flowers 
(somewhat dusty and crinkled look¬ 
ing) carried in a grape basket. The 
boy had an unlikely shoe-shine outfit. 
Scene was a London street. By chance 
the children discovered they were 
brother and sister, separated since 
their-mother’s death. They did it so 
well they brought tears to the eyes. 
Their parents pampered them for 
days, their feelings were so wrought 
up. 

One boy had a recitation. As he was 
giving it the children who had been in 
the previous item came out one by 
one, walked across in front of the plat¬ 
form to take their seats. We all hoped 
the reciter would wait. He was so 
letter perfect that he kept right on, 
but his eyes went with each child, 
following them from dressing room 
door to each seat. He never missed a 
word—nor a child. I doubt if anyone 
in the audience registered a word of 
the poem, the boy himself was so 
fascinating. 

O NE of our biggest laughs came 
from a pantomime one school put 
on. The script called for someone to 
sing the words. As no pupil would 
volunteer, be coaxed or be forced 
to do this, the teacher decided to do 
the singing herself. All went beauti¬ 
fully, until the big boy who was acting 
the part of a stern and hoary father 
became visibly dizzy and fell off the 


stage. Reason was that he was sup¬ 
posed to wear glasses, but no one had 
brought any lenseless ones or any 
other kind, so in desperation the lad 
borrowed his mother’s, which were far 
too strong. Still the teacher sang on— 
and the act finished without a break. 
Commented the exhausted teacher 
afterwards—“If I had let one giggle 
escape, I’d never have got stopped 
laughing to start to sing again.” 

Another time six little boys were 
doing a song. Their teacher had drilled 
them to bow all together at the begin¬ 
ning. Two weeks before Christmas 
one little boy took sick, and only 
made it back to school the day of the 
entertainment—too late to practice. 
Came the night and the song! The 
excited boy who had been absent 
bowed a second too soon. This was 
not good enough for their well-trained 
souls, so they tried it again—and again. 
It kept -on until the frantic teacher 
croaked fiercely, “Sing! you boys, 
sing!” 

You’ve all heard the recitation 
about the little girl trying to learn the 
tables, and getting snagged on “six 
times nine,” but did you ever hear it 
given by a little girl who lisped badly? 
Unforgettable! 

W E remember many beautiful 
songs, and one that brought our 
nerves almost to the breaking point. 
An older pupil was singing “The 
Gypsy’s Warning,” accompanied by 
the overworked and tired teacher. The 
pianist started a shade too fast, and 
the girl became excited. So instead of 
merely singing a little faster, she sang 
faster and higher. The teacher in turn 
played still faster and louder. The girl 
sang faster and louder and s(ill higher. 
At the close of the song the audience 
sighed a terrific sigh of relief before 
they could applaud. 

The funniest item we’ve heard of 
was a crow drill, each participant 
being dressed as a glassy black crow, 
complete with wings and tails. Alas, 
one crow got his tail caught in a door, 
and lost it entirely. But the drill had 
to go. on. The tailless crow brought 
down the house. 

The most beautiful item recalled 
was the song “The Rendezvous,” sung 
by hidden singers and pantomimed by 
two children dressed as shepherd and 
shepherdess. They were placed as 
statues at a very fine rose arbor in 
a garden scene, lighted to represent 
moonlight. At certain times in the 
song the children sedately descended 
and did a little folk dance. The details 
were worked out splendidly. 

We’ve sewn miles of crepe paper, 
scoured the district for dressing gowns 
to be the robes of wise men and 
shepherds, constructed wooden shoes 
of gold paper, cardboard and wooden 
soles, for Dutch costumes. We wept 
once in the war years, at a camp-fire 
scene at which a soldier sang “A White 
Christmas,” have been delighted with 
moustaches that fell off or ran, and 
have been moved to see remembered 
heirlooms folded in to \nake old 
fashioned clothes fit small people. 

We’ve had recitations that were 
perfect and many that had a “Mairzy 
Doates” quality, but we’ve enjoyed 
them all, for each entertainment 
represented a real community effort. 


Measure into large bowl 

1 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's Royal 

Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

In the meantime, scald 
1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 

Vi cup granulated sugar 
l!A teaspoons salt 
6 tablespoons shortening 

Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mixture: 
Stir in 2 well-beaten eggs 

Stir in 3 cups once-sifted bread flour 

and beat until smooth; work in 

3 cups more once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover and 
set dough in warm place, free from 
draught. Let rise until doubled in bulk. 
While dough is rising, combine 

l’/a cups brown sugar 

(lightly pressed down) 
3 teaspoons ground, cinnamon 
1 cup washed and dried seedless 

raisins 


Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
portions; form into smooth balls. Roll each 
piece into an oblong 14-inch thick and 16 
inches long; loosen dough. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine. Sprinkle with 
raisin mixture. Beginning at a long edge, 
roll up each piece loosely, like a jelly roll. 
Cut into 1-inch slices. Place just touching 
each other, a cut-side up, in greased 7-inch 
round layer-cake pans (or other shallow 
pans). Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderate oven 
350°,20-25 minutes. Serve hot, or reheated; 
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A SINGER for Christmas 
— a gift for a lifetime 


Something extra-special by the 

tree Christmas morning. Some¬ 
thing longed for, waited for . . . 
a new, smooth-stitching Singer* 
Sewing Machine! 

What else could mean so much ? 
Pretty clothes, household de¬ 
corations ... all made exactly 
the way you want them, and 
for much less than the usual 
retail price! 

A lifetime of trouble-free sewing 
is yours with every Singer 
Sewing Machine, from treadle 

Choose your SINGER 

• Electrified Treadle — 

with long or round bobbin. As 
illustrated above. 


to streamlined electric. Now 
add the economy of home 
sewing and you’ll see why a 
Singer is so popular with so 
many! 

SINGER’S “Magic-Control” 

makes sewing forward and back¬ 
ward so easy . . . the hinged 
presser-foot lets you sew over 
pins and bulky seams with no 
trouble at all! 

Many other outstanding fea¬ 
tures make sewing with a 
Singer easier — quicker! 

model from this line-up: 

• Treadle — 

with long or round bobbin. As 
illustrated above, without electric 
motor. 



• Cabinet Electrics — 

illustrated is the Queen Anne 
Model. Other electrics include 
console and desk models. 


• Electric Featherweight Portable— 

only 11 pounds, but does a full- 
size job. Comes with handy 
carrying case. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE! Singer sells and services its * 

sewing machines only through Singer Sewing Centers. Send 
for free catalogue illustrating new models. Write to your nearest 
Singer headquarters listed below for catalogue and the address Rftnfy 
of the Singer Sewing Center nearest you. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
424 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 254 Yonge St., Toronto, Onf. 

1109 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


(3hi<stmas Decorations 

Should help bring cheer and be in the spirit of the day 


T HE green and red and silver of 
Christmas decorations are a won¬ 
derful thing in the dark days of 
December, and there is no doubt that 
they help us to go more cheerfully 
through the winter weather. But when 
one stops to think about it, is it not an 
odd thing that in most homes there is 
nothing in the Christmas decorations 
to celebrate Christmas as the birthday 
of Christ? Does it not seem fitting that 
in a Christian home something with 
definitely a sacred theme should be 
added to the usual scheme of 
decoration? 

Some people always choose Christ¬ 
mas cards with a Nativity scene on 
them. Some families like to hang a 
Nativity picture in a prominent place 
and decorate it with evergreens or 
poinsettias. 

Children always loved the old- 
fashioned angel doll on top of the 
Christmas tree and regarded it with 
reverent admiration. If not an angel, 
be sure to hang a star, and to tell the 
children why it is there. 

I know one family who started 
many years ago to gather little figures 
to assemble a Christmas scene. They 


began with Mary and Joseph and the 
Baby Jesus lying in a little home-made 
miniature manger, and every year they 
added to it until they had a lovely 
collection . . . the Holy Family, Shep¬ 
herds, Wise Men, Innkeeper and other 
onlookers, cows, asses and so on. 
Some were little dolls dressed in 
eastern costume, some were carved in 
wood, some were Italian pottery fig¬ 
ures, gifts from friends who had 
travelled in Italy. All of them were 
the result of loving thought and care, 
and the Bethlehem scene was a fresh 
joy and interest to each member of 
the family as the Christmas season 
dawned. They never were tempted to 
allow Santa Claus to reign supreme. 

Such an idea is in the reach of most 
families. Figures could be cut out of 
cardboard and colored with crayons. 
A background of deep blue crepe 
paper for the sky, generously dotted 
with silver stars, is most effective. 
Arranged on a small table, by itself, 
or on the floor in front of the Christ¬ 
mas tree, under the lowest branches, a 
Bethlehem creche scene will be full 
of interest for the young folk and will 
help them appreciate the significance 
of the first Christmas. 


What Will You Answer? 


Continued from page 38 

aim should be that no small boy or girl 
be deprived of the delights of the 
make-believe while it is still accept¬ 
able. Our main concern being that it 
is presented in a form which will not 
conflict with the fastly advancing 
experience and intelligence of the 
child. 

Adults enjoy good fiction. A good 
film entertains us but in many cases 
the theme is far from the realities and 
wholly unbelievable. Do we reject 
them? No, we welcome them for then- 
entertainment value and for the 
relaxation they offer from the more 
serious side of life. 

Is this not so with the children, only 
to a more marked degree? They will 
carry the game much farther before 
they declare, “It can’t be true.” 

This is a reaction that is normal and 
certain to come. Depending upon the 
nature and the intelligence of the child 
it will come early or late. This is not a 
phase of great consequence, though 
some would have us believe it to be a 
crisis. 


When your children ask: “Mother, 
are you and Daddy really Santa 
Claus?” The only answer is, “Yes, 
Mother and Daddy put the presents 
on our Christmas tree, but it’s a lovely 
game of pretending, isn’t it?” 

Few children will react unfavorably 
to a forthright, light-hearted explana¬ 
tion of this kind. A very few may put 
you on the spot and accuse you of 
previously telling an untruth. When, 
and if, this happens it is easy to be 
reassuring by explaining it wasn’t 
intended as an untruth. The great 
spirit of Christmas is an old old game 
everybody, even grown-ups, have been 
playing for years and years! 

Children should not be asked to 
believe what their intelligence rejects. 
Encourage them in the understanding 
that realism is good and desirable in 
its own place, but that the age-old 
Christmas fiction is full of delightful 
fun. 


If you warm clothes pins in the oven 
for a few minutes before you go out 
to hang clothes on winter days, it’ll 
help keep fingers from getting cold. 




felt Dutch Hat 

by ANNA DE BELLE 
Design No. 786. 

You may order this easy-to-make, 
easy-to-wear, easy-to-look-at chapeau 
in red, green, navy or black felt. You 
embroider the motif in chain’or run¬ 
ning stitch; you sew a line of sewing 
machine stitching all around the edge; 
you attach ties to the two ends and 
knot them behind your curly locks 
. . . and there you are, all neat and 
nifty. Stamped hat and directions are 
50 cents, thread 5 cents. Please state 
colors. Address orders to The Country 
Guide, Needlework Dept., Winnipeg, 
Man. 



* A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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No. 567—Side pockets and button trim make this design 
special and very new. Try it in tally colored wool with glint¬ 
ing metallic buttons. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. Size 16 (34) requires 43s 
yards 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 

No. 565—Two-piecer in western tradition. Blouse has high 
riding collar with a scarf knot. Skirt has big “saddle” pockets 
and deep front pleat for free stepping. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 
and 19 years; 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches bust. Size 13 (31) 
requires 1% yards 39-inch fabric (blouse); 2'A yards 54-inch 
(skirt) fabric. Price 35 cents. 

No. 566—New lines featured in this dress with ^its “Glad¬ 
stone” collar, deep-set sleeves and that side-buttoned, twin- 
yoked skirt. Shoulders show designing skill. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches bust. Size 16 (34) 
requires' 3/1 yards 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 

No. 573—Two-piecer guaranteed to warm the heart of 
fashion-wise junior. That dramatic standing collar with its 
deep plunge can be replaced with a demure Peter Pan col¬ 
lar, if that’s your type. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years; 
31, 33, 35 and 37 inches bust. Size 13 (31) requires 2% 
yards 54-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


No. 579—Housecoat cut on neat lines, tailored lapels, 
trim inset waistband concealing gathers in skirt front. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust. Size 16 (34) requires 5 yards 35-inch fabric. Price 
25 cents. 

No. 574—Ski suit, giving action-free comfort. Snug jacket 
has wide armholes to fit over heavy sports shirt; adjustable 
cuffs. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 inches bust. Size 16 (34) requires 21a yards 54-inch 
(jacket); 2 % yards 54-inch fabric (pants). Price 25 .cents. 

No. 584—Scalloped frock for small girl for school or 
dress-up, with dirndl skirt to please a dainty miss. Sizes 2, 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires lJs yards 35-inch fabric; % 
yard 35-inch contrasting. Price 25 cents. 

Be sure to state correct size and number of pattern 
wanted. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Note price of each pattern. 

«. Address orders to The Country Guide Patterns, 

\ Winnipeg, Man. 


No. 588- Cowboy doll, all dressed up in his own outfit— 
a sure charm to the heart of any youngster. For doll: % yard 
35-inch fabric. For shirt and pants: % yard 35-inch. For hat, 
scarf and chaps: % yard 35-inch. For boots: 8-inch square 
of plastic. One size only. Price 25 cents. 

No. 583—Skating outfit for small girl. Consists of fitted 
jacket, circular skirt and calot. In red or green corduroy it 
would suit winter wear. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 3% yards 35-inch fabric; 1% yards 35-inch con¬ 
trasting. Price 25 cents. 

No. 586—Midriff gown to flatter the figure. For luxury 
and long wear make it in pastel toned sheer nylon fabric. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
years. Size 16 (34) requires 4% yards 35-inch fabric; 5% 
yards lace for trim. Price 25 cents. 

WINTER FASHION BOOK—beautifully illustrated, con¬ 
tains almost 200 styles suitable for every 
occasion for fall and winter wear. Up-to-the- 
minute in design, practical and easy to make. J* 

Every pattern contains complete sewing 

chart. Price of book, 35 cents. V ■ i/ 


'uosi? 


HOLLYWOOD 


8IUNGUAL PATTERNS 
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purchase agreements, takes over from 
farmers and holds, subject to their 
disposal, or its own ultimate sale, all 
that is offered of certain specified 
major commodities, entirely at the risk 
of the government; and (3) the use of 
acreage allotments, quotas, parity pay¬ 
ments, marketing orders, and market¬ 
ing agreements, as may be required 
by the circumstances and by existing 
legislation, for the purpose of main¬ 
taining a reasonably well-balanced 
farm production, or to make price 
support effective for a particular com¬ 
modity. There are also important sup¬ 
plementary aspects of the U.S. Farm 
Program such as the National School 
Lunch Program, the Federal Land 
Banks, the Banks for Co-operatives, 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, 
Federal Crop Insurance, and the 
Bural Electrification Administration. 

The United States is today, there¬ 
fore, something of a farmers’ paradise, 
as compared with any other country 
in the world that we know of. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the U.S. farm pro¬ 
gram is not perfect, as witness the 
present domestic wrangle, now post¬ 
poned until 1950, over the question 
of a long-range farm program. Secre¬ 
tary Brannan’s proposal to support 
national farm income rather than indi¬ 
vidual farm prices, while at the same 
time permitting consumers the bene¬ 
fits of competitive open market prices, 
is yet to be finally disposed of—pos¬ 
sibly by adoption. 

Canada, sitting midway, as it were, 
between her British heritage and her 


American economic ties, has been a 
copier rather than an innovator in 
some important phases of her economic 
life. Particularly in manufacturing and 
in agriculture, we have applied—with 
some time-lag—many methods and 
ideas evolved by our great industrial 
neighbor. Indeed, it is quite time, as 
was written recently by the economist 
of the Bank of Nova Scotia, that 
developments in the United States are 
the most important influences in deter¬ 
mining the trend of prices and busi¬ 
ness in Canada. It is, therefore, quite 
natural for us to ask ourselves: “Can 
we apply the principal features of 
U.S. farm policy to Ghnada?” 

Canada plays an important part 
among the nations of the world as an 
industrial nation, skilled in the applica¬ 
tion of modern techniques in industry 
and commerce, in the “know-how” of 
manufacturing and production, and in 
the achievement of a relatively high 
standard of living for her people. She 
is recognized, despite her youth, as 
well qualified by the nature of her 
government and by the attitude of her 
people, to take her place among the 
leading democracies. Canada is also an 
important producer of farm commodi¬ 
ties; she has large natural resources; 
her population is growing, and her 
people are virile and confident of the 
future. 

I T is also true that there is a dis¬ 
position on the part of a growing 
number of people to believe in the 
desirability and immediate feasibility 
of the so-called “welfare state.” This 
means, briefly, that the state should in 
some substantial measure guarantee 
and protect the welfare of all citizens 


of the state, rather than of a less- 
privileged number. To one prominent 
American statesman it meant the belief 
that the government of the United 
States could do in a short time what 
God had found it impossible to do in 
all the time since the Creation—which 
is further evidence that the mind of 
man is not a unifying influence. In 
any case, one important obstacle to 
improved levels of farm living, 
whether real or imagined, is cost. 
Could Canada provide a farm pro¬ 
gram as specific, as well-rounded and 
as genbrous and as certain, as that now 
in effect in the United States? 

Let’s look at some facts. The U.S. 
population is now 149 million; Can¬ 
ada’s 13.3 million, *or not quite one- 
eleventh. The U.S. national income is 
this year perhaps $230 billion; Can¬ 
ada’s about $15 billion, or about one- 
fifteenth. The U.S. has about 5,900,- 
000 farms; Canada about 690,000, or 
not quite one-ninth. U.S. farm income 
is running at about $30 billion; Can¬ 
ada’s at $2.4 billion, or not quite one- 
twelfth. U.S. farm population in 1948 
was 18.9 per cent of the total; Can¬ 
ada’s farm population in 1941, the 
last figure available (though since 
decreased), was slightly more than 27 
per cent of the total. The U.S. har¬ 
vested acreage of 26 principal crops 
in 1948 was 363,831,000 acres; Can¬ 
ada’s acreage of her 16 principal field 
crops was 61,308,100 acres, or about 
one-sixth. Total farm land in the U.S. 
in 1940 was 1,061 million acres; in 
Canada the amount of occupied farm 
land in 1941 was approximately 175 
million acres, or about one-sixth. In 
1940, the U.S. farm labor force, in¬ 
cluding operators and paid and unpaid 


labor, numbered 8,770,546; in Canada 
the number of males, 14 years and 
over, employed in agriculture in 1941 
was 1,061,000 or approximately one- 
eighth. Agriculture’s share of the 
national income in each country is 
now running between 10 and 11 per 
cent. In 1947, government payments 
to U.S. farmers amounted to $47 per 
farm operator, or $10 per person liv¬ 
ing on farms. In addition to this figure, 
however, there must be added as part 
of the cost of the farm program, all 
administrative costs, all losses, if any, 
on the operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and all net costs 
of the various supplementary pro¬ 
grams, for which we do not have the 
essential figures. 

T HE cost to Canada of such a pro¬ 
gram, however substantial i t 
might be, is not necessarily the limit¬ 
ing factor. There is another important 
factor which must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. The relationship between 
prices received by farmers and prices 
paid by farmers in 1947, for example, 
was such that prices received in the 
U.S. were 20 per cent higher than 
pric e s p aid. This compared with only 
five per cent in Canada. However, the 
differing markets available to farmers 
in the two countries must be remem¬ 
bered. The U.S. farmer’s exports have 
been declining steadily for a long 
time, except for the post-war period. 
Even during the peak of need in 
Europe, the U.S. exported no more 
than would equal 13 or 14 per cent of 
cash farm receipts, while for the years 
1935-39, exports of U.S. farm products 
averaged only nine per cent of cash 
farm receipts. By contrast, Canada 
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normally has exported around 30 per 
cent of her total farm production, 
though this figure, too, is declining as 
our population rises and personal in¬ 
comes remain at a high level. To this 
difference must be added the fact that 
a higher proportion of the U.S. popula¬ 
tion consists of non-farm consumers 
who, on the average, also enjoy higher 
incomes. 

The difference in the proportion of 
total farm output which must be sold 
in export markets presents a sizable 
obstacle to the . development of a satis¬ 
factory farm policy. It means that at 
any time world conditions are unstable 
world markets are likely to be unstable 
and risks proportionately increased. 
Any government prepared to guaran¬ 
tee to the Canadian farmer a price 
supported at a specific level in relation 
to a fixed parity formula, would be 
bound in self-defence to hold the sup¬ 
port level low enough to keep the 
element of risk to the public treasury 
within limits which the treasury could 
stand, and of which parliament and 
the people would approve. What that 
degree of risk is no one in Canada 
knows, because no one in Canada has 
tried it out. It is true that during the 
years 1944-45-46 the Canadian Gov¬ 
ernment paid out subsidies totalling 
between $115 and $165 million each 
year on farm commodities, but these 
were, for the most part, consumer sub¬ 
sidies designed to keep down the cost 
of living and further the government 
policy of price control. They were in 
no sense a precedent for peacetime 
farm policy. 

Some difficulty might be encoun¬ 
tered with regard to the relative num¬ 
ber of important farm commodities 
needing special attention in the two 
countries. Although the United States 
officially lists 52 principal crops, only 
half a dozen or so are considered basic 
commodities at any time, though an 
additional 12 commodities were 
accorded fixed supports after 1941. 
Chief among the basic crops are wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, tobacco and pea¬ 
nuts. Actually, the secretary of agri¬ 
culture determines parity price bases 
for about 155 farm products, which is, 
of course, greatly in excess of the 
number which would be involved in 
any Canadian farm policy. Our chief 
products which might create some 
concern, and which are exported to 
some extent in normal times, are: 
wheat, oats, barley, flax for seed, 
cheese, hogs, beef cattle, dried and 
Concentrated milks, poultry, eggs, 
apples and potatoes. Some further 
products including fluid milk and 
cream, some domestically-consumed 
fruits, as well as canning crops, field 
corn and perhaps veal and lamb might 
need consideration in a farm policy. 

T HERE is the further fact in con¬ 
nection with our exports that the 
bulk of them go to Britain and the 
United States. Sales to Britain might 


complicate a farm policy of the Ameri¬ 
can type, owing to the bulk purchase 
policy of the present British govern¬ 
ment. Sales to the United States mar¬ 
ket need not have such an effect so 
long as assured prices were not higher 
for any major product than similar 
prices embodied in the U.S. farm 
program. 

There is, of course, no argument as 
to the applicability of the parity prin¬ 
ciple in Canada. If the principle 
of parity is sound in one country, 
it is sound in the other; the difference, 
if any, would probably be in the 
actual level of price supports. The 
same applies to the desirability or prac¬ 
ticability of either compensatory, or 
conservation, or production payments 
generally. Should these be accepted 
in principle, they are as sound in one 
country as in the other. If the need 
for it is thought to exist, a body simi¬ 
lar to the Commodity Credit Corpora¬ 
tion is likewise feasible in Canada. 
Indeed, until recently we had a some¬ 
what similar body in the Commodity 
Price Stabilization Corporation op¬ 
erated under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

The various restrictive or controlled 
measures accompanying U.S. farm 
policy, which many people choose to 
regard chiefly as coercive, should be 
no more offensive to the compara¬ 
tively docile and law-abiding people 
of Canada, than to the aggressive and 
free-enterprising population of our 
wealthy neighbor. Canadian farmers 
have had sufficient coercion and com¬ 
pulsion in the years since the war 
ended, that they should not stick at a 
marketing quota, or an acreage allot¬ 
ment, if it is believed that it would 
result in a greater measure of stabi¬ 
lized prosperity for all. 

Whether the Canadian people or 
even the Canadian government are 
ready to consider the implications 
of a farm policy similar to that of the 
United States at this moment, having 
had nothing like it in the past, is, of 
course, an entirely different matter. 
There is no reason to think that the 
non-farm population of Canada are 
very much interested, to say noth¬ 
ing of the extent of their information 
about the underlying purposes and 
essential need of modern agriculture 
for a fairly well-defined farm policy. 
In the circumstances, however, there 
is good reason for believing that some, 
at least, of the essential features of 
American farm policy will be found 
applicable to this country and will 
eventually be incorporated into Cana¬ 
dian farm policy, either by the present 
government of Canada, or another. 
The very fact of our growing indus¬ 
trialization, our increasing similarity 
to the economic conditions of the 
United States, our similar disparities 
between farm and non-farm income, 
and of the hazards characteristic of 
agriculture generally, argue for this in 
an enlightened age. 


ELECTRIFY your Farm 
With a FARM IMPROVEMENT LOAN 


Electricity can take the drudgery out of 
many a farm chore—save you time and 
money—help make life pleasanter and 
easier for everyone in the family. 

Plan now to electrify your farm with a 
Farm Improvement Loan. At any branch 
of The Royal Bank of Canada, loans are 
available to farmers for the purchase, 
installation or improvement of farm elec¬ 
tric systems. These loans can now be made 
on security of the equipment itself and 
repayment arranged by convenient instal¬ 
ments. If electrical equipment is still hard 
to get in your district, you can make a 
start by doing your preliminary wiring. 
Wire, switch boxes, transformers, etc. are 
available in many districts. By starting 
now you will be ready to put electricity 
to work on your farm as equipment comes 
on the market. Talk your plans over with 
the Manager of our nearest branch. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


What you can do with a 
FARM 

IMPROVEMENT LOAN 

You can buy implements and 
equipment; buy, install, extend 
or improve a farm electric sys¬ 
tem; build, repair, extend or 
improve farm homes and other 
buildings; construct fences, 
drainage systems, shelter belts 
and make other improvements 
to farm property. For full par¬ 
ticulars ask at any branch for 
our booklet, "FARM IM- 
PROVEMENT LOANS”. 


FARMER’S HANDBOOKS 

"Guides To Better Forming" 

Published by The Country Guide Limited 


No. 4—Former's Handbook on Livestock_ 25c 

Best information on livestock nutrition and feeding;—the five nutritional 
principles; vitamins; minerals. Also information on cattle raising (beef 
and dairy cattle), hog raising and feeding economy, sheep raising, pests, 
and diseases of cattle, hogs and sheep, etc. And on the last page of the 
book is a handy gestation table for mare, cow, sow and ewe. Price only 
25c postpaid. 

No. 5—Farmer's Handbook On Soils And Crops_25c 

A book on Western farming conditions, giving invaluable information on 
types of soil, erosion, erosion control, maintaining soil fertility, moisture 
conservation, forage crops and soil fertility, seed cleaning, weed control, 
pests and diseases of field crops, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 6—Farmer's Handbook On Poultry _ 25c 

Poultry housing, culling poultry, breeding and chick care, egg production, 
producing for m~-tt, poultry feeding, pests and diseases, concerning turkeys, 
raising geese. Price only 25c postpaid. 

No. 7—Farmcraft Annual_50c 

An authoritative publication on mechanized farming for Western Canadian 
farmers. Contains also, considerable practical material on farm building, 
heating systems, water systems, sceptic tanks, rural electrification, and 
irrigation. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 


WINNIPEG 


CANADA 
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ASSURES BETTER 

BREEDING 

RESULTS 

FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


FFuwt at 

Canadian National 

RAILWAYS • EXPRESS • TELEGRAPHS 


Relief for BRONCHIAL 

ASTHMA 

Paroxysms .jf§|| 


FREE! Samples of Treatment for 


Cover Cropping 

Continued from page 11 

some of which had lain bare all winter. 
To his delight it was revealed that 
some of the soils which had grown 
winter feed contained more moisture 
than those which had been idle. 
Obviously the trash cover had col¬ 
lected snow. In this Chinook country, 
where successive snow falls may be 
melted during the course of a winter, 
this may mean considerable collection 
of trapped moisture by spring. 


STOMACH MISERY 


money out of the plain kind than out 
of the fancy ones. There is a hitch, 
however, in a farmer owning the cattle 
on his cover crop. The owner takes all 
the risk. Come early or heavy snow 
A bered by those who have suffered or a price decline the loss falls 

from drought and soil drifting. In that entirely upon him. Big cow owners can 
year the Reynolds farm became the meet the first risk because they usually 

illustration Station for the district, own l ar ge dry-feed plants to which 

which perhaps provided its proprietor cattle can be moved, 
with a pulpit from which to persuade. T 71 XPERIENCED cover crop growers 
However that may be, as the disastrous think the risk of a snowed-in winter 
summer progressed the farmers of this j s . no t too great. Some of them keep 
wealthy district, who had always dis- young cattle out all winter on cover 
dained strip farming, took to it on a crop wit h the aid of a 16-foot snow 

big scale, and a regular rash of cover plow hauled by a tractor. Some owners 

cropping broke out. By the next year swath it an d the cattle pick out of 
90 per cent of the land was strippetl the rows all winter. In the Claresholm 
and cover crops were fairly general country old timers declare that they 

and to this day they are nearly all can on jy remem ber two winters with 

strip farmers. permanent snow before Christmas, by 

The cover crop idea received a w hich time the cattle are beginning 
powerful boost fiom outside. Ranch- to come off cover crop. The practice 
ers, stockyards commission agents, and 0 f CO ver cropping has extended north, 
cattle owners in surrounding districts even north of Calgary, but the further 
awoke to the realization that a tre- nor th one goes, the earlier he is likely 
mendous amount of winter feed had (. 0 enc0 unter permanent snow. Men 
suddenly become available in the wbo have made money at this game 
Claresholm country. They commenced a ^ Claresholm doubt its practicability 
the practice of contracting for it, n0 rth of the Bow River. They will tell 
beginning in the fiist year at a dollar y 0U; j n addition, that the rate of daily 
an acre. When the first stockyards g a j n a t Claresholm is greater than it 
operators came to inspect their cattle is at High River> on i y 40 mi l es north, 
on the green September growth, they due to certain favorable qualities of 
were scandalized at the amount of the so j k Peter Jamieson, formerly 
scouring. Reynolds had to talk fast district agriculturist, expresses the 
and put up some guarantees to keep belie{ that cover cr 0 ppi n g a t its best 
some of them from moving their cattle is limite<1 to about 14 townships, 
back on to dry feed. Ten days later Even witbin tbe limits 0 f j am i eS on’s 
they inspected the stock again, with f av ored area there is no agreement on 
the result that they bought every acre the effect of 

a cover crop on the 

of green crop for sale. ensuing grain yield. Farmers on 

In 1940 competing stockmen bid a djoining farms take opposite sides in 
the price up to $1.7o an acre. By 1942 the argumen t. Their opinions vary all 
it was $3.00. The price had doubled tbe wa y f rom those who say that over 
again by VJ Day, and by 1948 they tbe y ears R has never lost them a 
ted to pay up to $10 an acre. One nickel to tbat of the Darch BroS-) 

variant was to pay 30 cents per day f arm irig on heavy land east of town, 
per beast on feed It is commonly who will have not hing to do with it. 
said that those who bought cover crop They claim to have lost as much as 15 
at these price levels lost money on bushels of wheat per acre on the fol- 

the deal lowing crop. 

M EANWHILE the farmers of TN between the boosters and the 
Claresholm were learning more -L knockers there are many farmers 
about cover crop production. Grad- who have been growing cover crops 
ually they established the rule that but who will not give this practice 
they should be sown from July 20 to their unconditional blessing. Gordon 
August 10 at the rate of from six pecks Walker, ex-M.L.A., thinks his average 
to a bushel per acre. Cattle owners wheat yield is down five bushels per 
smile a little sourly at a statement like acre through cover cropping. He 
that. Some of them declare that farm- doesn’t depend on cover crops to con- 
ers are so afraid of losing moisture that trol drifting. With him the blade is 
they are cutting down the rate of seed- the thing, but he admits there are 
ing to two pecks per acre, and that years when a blade cannot be used, 
they are sowing late to make sure that Ed Strangways thinks a cover 
frost kills growth before the crop heads crop causes some loss on his wheat 
out. Oats have become exclusively the yield, but he does not place it so high, 
crop used. Some testing is being done Cover crop land is a little harder to 
to discover which variety gives the work in the spring. His guess is that 
greatest leafage. the high price of cover crop and the 
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Gives Farms City-Water 
Convenience! 


Now you can 
have city-water 
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YOUR home. 
New pumping 
action gives 
efficient trouble- 
free water pres¬ 
sure system. 
Nothing to wear 
out. Needs no 
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Cresolene at night. Its penetrating vapors 
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| prevalence with which it is grown are 
related to the high price of beef. Come 
| a return to normal beef prices and he 
believes there will be fewer fallows 
seeded down for fall feed. 

Carl Milnes says that the loss on 
the ensuing wheat crop varies with the 
season. 


HOWto 

BREAK 

On J 

TRAIN, 

HORSES' 


Make money Know howto break and 
train horses. Write today Sot this book 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course in Animal Breeding If you 
are interested in Gaiting and Riding the saddle 
horse, check here ( ) Do it today—now 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 5712 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


We disappointed many customers last season because we were 
short of machines at the time of crop. 

A good suggestion should be to place your order soon. 


He has harvested a 45-bushel 
wheat crop off a field from which he 
had collected seven to ten dollars an 
acre for cover crop grazing the previ¬ 
ous fall. He admits, however, that in 
a dry year he would suffer from loss 
in wheat yield. 

One thing they are all agreed on is 
the importance of a bountiful supply 
of drinking water for cattle grazing 
cover” crop. Cattle owners inspecting 
farms where they are contemplating 
buying a green stand are most partic¬ 
ular about this feature. Some cover 
crop owners who have not got, and 
cannot get well water, keep a man and 
tank on the road as long as the cattle 
are on the crop. Some of the cattle 
owners provide the tank and driver 
themselves, making suitable adjust¬ 
ment in the contract. 

There is another aspect of cover 
cropping that cannot be overlooked, 
the same one which has contributed 
to the drop in pork production—the 
income tax angle. Probably the net 
income of most of the men growing 
cover crops during the favorable years 
of the middle forties was raised 
enough to put them in higher income 
tax brackets. If western farm incomes 
were to drop appreciably, with a 
smaller slice going to the income tax 
collector, it might change the senti¬ 
ment toward cover cropping on some 
farms where it is not now practiced. 

T HE last two years’ experience has 
cooled off some of the enthusiasm 
among advocates of cover cropping. In 
the fall of ’47 it was a gold mine with 
seven dollars an acre the ruling price. 
The next year presented a peculiar 
set of climatic conditions. The early 
summer was normal, but five and one- 
half inches of rain fell in the last week 
of July. There was no rain afterward. 
The newly-sown cover crop got away 
with a bound. It became infested with 
aphids which multiplied prodigiously 
in the rank stand. The swarms of 
insects drew on the grain more than 
it could stand in the dry autumn, with 
the result that cover crops were a 
general failure. Where 35,000 cattle 
were fed the previous year, less than 
2,000 were fed in 1948. Such crops as 
were fit for grazing were worth $10 
an acre. 

Entomologists said there was noth¬ 
ing alarming about it. The severity of 
the outbreak was due to the quick 
succession of intense wet and intense 
dryness, which is not likely to recur. 

The present season also brought 
disappointment. Ordinarily cover crop 
in the Claresholm area is not seriously 
hurt by frost till November. Fact is, 
along towards the end of October 
farmers usually commence to pray for 
heavy frost to check growth. In 1949 
they got a damaging frost on. Sep¬ 
tember 12 which seriously affected the 
carrying capacity of cover crops. 

He would be rash who would ven¬ 
ture to predict how far this interesting 
crop practice will spread. Perhaps 
other limited areas in the west will 
turn out to have the right combination 
of soil, climate and proximity to large 
numbers of unfinished cattle. Perhaps 
it has already seen its heyday even 
in its present home. But it goes to 
show that there is always something 
new around the corner in agriculture. 


“I have used 
Roman Meal for 
years with entire 
satisfaction and 
imprbved health. 
I am continu¬ 
ously ‘on the 
road ’ and find 
Roman Meal 
counteracts con¬ 
stipation perfect¬ 
ly. On my re- 
commendation 
others have used 
it with good re¬ 
sults.” 

0 Original letter 

is in our files ) 


"DION" threshers have those built-in qualities that are only revealed through years 
of Economical satisfactory performance. 

"DION" threshers give you the ultimate in design . . . performance and operating 
economy. 

Now is the time to modernize your farm machinery. 

See your nearest "DION" dealer or write us for free booklet on the Steel thresher 

or Ensilage cutter . 


DION FRERES INC. 

ERESE QUEBEC, CANADA 


For a cereal with a delicious, 
nutty flavor ... a gentle laxative 
that helps relieve constipation . ., 
and a valuable energy food . .. 
serve Dr. Jackson’s Roman 
Meal regularly. 

Here is Dr. Jackson’s original 
formula that combines the natural 
food values and delicious flavors 
of whole wheat and whole rye 
with the gentle laxative properties 
of flax-o-lin and bran. Serve 
Roman Meal every morning. 

Write now for FREE Booklet 
“Nature’s Way to Good Health” 
by Robert G. Jackson, M.D, 
Address Dr. Jackson Foods 
Limited, Dept. G, 

1 Willingdon Blvd., Toronto . 


OF YOUR OWN 
FUTURE, TOO! 


Plan NOW, while you 
are earning money, for 
the days when you will 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITY 
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from worry about the 
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for it NOW. 
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Nature’s Nut-Brown Food 


A low-cost Canadian Government Annuity 
guarantees you as much as $1200 a year 
for life. 
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law. You cannot lose your money even if 
your payments fall into arrears. 
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NELSON 
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Annuities Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 

HUMPHREY MITCHELL Minister A. MacNAMARA Deputy Minister 


that the season is here again when you 
will soon need your next copy or the 

NEW IMPROVED NELSON FARM 
RECORD, and to get your order In early 
so that you will have it for Jan. 1st. To 
you who have never used this system or 
FARM BOOKKEEPING we say, Don't 
pass up the opportunity to use this won¬ 
derful system in 1950. Get your order 
in now and be ready to start using this 
simple method with the new year. Thou¬ 
sands now use it and would not be with¬ 
out it. 


NELSON FARM RECORD 
714-7th Ave. West Calgary, Alberta 

Please send me one copy of the 
NELSON FARM RECORD postpaid. I am 
enclosing Money Order 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 
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The Country Guide 


BEFORE TAKING 
ANY L'AXATIVE 

Read these facts! 

Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

— it's not too strongl 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. It has a fine 
chocolate taste, and its action is 
dependable and thorough. 

— it's not too mildI 

Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works gently and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

— the Happy MediumI 

EX-LAX 

The Chocolated Laxative 

Still only 15if and 35if. 



•.FLASHLIGHTS 

(with hanger ring) 

• PLASTIC CLAD 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES OF CANADA LIMITED 


SOFT WATER 



SAVES SOAP 
• ' * SAVES CLOTHES 

Softeners $44.75 up. Cost less than 
10c monthly to operate. Send sam¬ 
ple of well water for free analysis. 
Petroleum & Water Laboratories, 
10b-231 8th Ave. W.. Calgary 




W atch ««»&** 

WHO 
HAS 
ONE 

OR A 
DOZEN! 



VVatcIi tlie man whose equipment 
is safeguarded by RECLAIMO — 
the Super niter refiner, for car. 
truck or tractor. He goes about 
his work.. with that prosperous 
and satisfied look ol a man who 
knows that he is saving money 
every day and at the same time 
is giving his motors the best 
care possible. Why not be the 
"Man Who Owns One? 

Write For Free Booklet 


Reclaimo 

Company (Canada) 

617A-10th Ave. W„ Calgary 


Care Of Pelts 


O N page 56 of your October 
issue appears an article by B. 
G. Roberts, “The Proper Care 
of Pelts.” This article will be read by 
a large number of western Canadians 
and some of the advice put into 
practice. 

Personally, I find the article mislead¬ 
ing and vague on points mentioned. In 
fact, just enough information to get a 
novice into trouble. 

1 Mr. Roberts suggests skinning a 
beaver as he would a bear. Up to a 
point this is correct. The skin is split 
along the back of each hind leg to the 
vent and from the vent to the point 
of the lower jaw. With a rounded 
' blade skinning knife (not a pocket 
knife, although it can be used), com¬ 
mence skinning where the incisions 
come together at the vent and grad¬ 
ually working up the side to the jaw. 
The front legs are skinned out, leaving 
a hole where each foot has been pulled 
through. These holes are later drawn 
shut by weaving a piece of cord under 
and over around the hole then drawn 
shut like a laundry bag. The most 
important phase of beaver skinning is 
■ to flesh the hide as it is being skinned. 

; I have not found or heard of a suc¬ 
cessful method of removing excess 
gristly fat after the skinning operation. 

Beaver skins can be stretched on a 
wall, if a wall is handy. The usual 
method is to lace the hide in a hoop 
made from a couple of willows, loosely 
at first then tightened up to shape the 
pelt. For a neat pelt the stitches 
should not be more than two inches 
apart, using heavy cord and a sacking 
needle. 

Mr. Roberts suggests using a sharp 
knife for fleshing, which is okay. I use 
a ground down razor but I think a 
little more information is required. 
The stretchers shown in the picture 
are misleading. Even a professional 
trapper would have difficulty in mak- 
1 ing time and a good job on such a 
board. The one-piece stretcher in this 
country is used for “bone” fleshing. By 
this method a bone (usually the shin 
bone of a moose, cut at a 45-degree 
angle, squared off at the end and 
notched) is used to “push” excess fat 
and flesh ’from the pelt, working from 
the head toward the tail. 

A three-piece stretcher is almost a 
necessity for speedy knife fleshing. 
This type of stretcher would resemble 


Amendments for instructions ap¬ 
pearing previously in The Guide 

by L. B. WOODCOCK 

those shown by Mr. Roberts if sawn 
down the centre and a little narrower. 
Wedges in varying sizes to accommo¬ 
date different sized animals (of one 
species) and longer than the pelts to 
be stretched should be on hand. 
Usually these will vary from four 
inches wide at the base to one inch at 
the nose and an inch or so wide at the 
base to almost a point at the nose. 

The green pelt is slipped over the 
two shaped sections of the stretcher 
and pulled down tight and the legs 
tacked, either on the edge or on the 
belly side of the stretcher. A wedge is 
then inserted to take up the slack in 
the pelt. Contrary to Mr. Roberts I 
drive these wedges well in on coyotes, 
lynx and timber wolves with a ham¬ 
mer. This makes the skin very tight 
and easily fleshed. After fleshing the 
wedge is slightly withdrawn so that 
the pelt is just barely free from 
wrinkles. 

To flesh, I make a cut, through all 
excess fat and flesh down to the skin, 
along the edge of the board from the 
bottom of the pelt to the top of the 
shoulder. Starting again at the bot¬ 
tom, hold the knife on a level with 
the flat of the stretcher and without 
too much pressure practically shave 
the excess flesh and fat from the skin, 
going all around the pelt to where the 
start was made. This method requires 
practice and unless a man is going 
into the fleshing game seriously I’d 
advise sticking to the bone method. 
Cuts if any, must be sewn up, other¬ 
wise they will leave holes when dried 
and a damaged pelt. 

In this country all pelts with the 
exception of muskrat, weasel, squirrel 
and occasionally mink, are marketed 
fur side out. Buyers are suspicious of 
unturned pelts. The skin may indicate 
a prime pelt, but at the same time the 
fur may be badly damaged by mice 
or lifting from frozen slush or ice may 
have torn a lot of fur out. Turning a 
pelt is where the novice often hits 
a snag. 

When a one-piece stretcher is used 
it is advisable to insert a piece of 
board in the form of a wedge between 
the belly of the pelt and the stretcher. 
To remove the pelt the wedge is first 


pulled out leaving the skin slack 
enough to be taken off without danger 
of damage. If. by chance the wedge 
has been forgotten and the skin be¬ 
comes tight and dry, place the whole 
thing outside where frost or moist air 
will relax the skin enough so that it 
can be removed. 

W HEN to turn a pelt will best be 
learned by experience. Needless 
to say it should be dry enough so there 
is no danger of the skin rotting on 
the board, yet not rlry enough that the 
hide becomes hard to turn. A good 
method is to be sure the skin is dry 
enough then place it out in the frosty 
air for a few hours. Turn by pushing 
the nose through the mouth opening 
and keep working the head into the 
neck until the whole thing has been 
pushed through in this manner. Your 
hide is then turned. Replace on the 
stretcher and tighten enough to take 
out all wrinkles then leave to dry 
thoroughly. A pelt can be turned from 
the bottom but the head is very hard 
to turn and there is a good chance of 
tearing the skin if it’s a little too dry. 

Mr. Roberts is considerably in error 
when he says furs cannot be folded. 
I’ve folded hundreds and packed them 
a hundred odd miles by toboggan and 
packsack without ' damage. As an 
example, I packed 20 lynx, two fox 
and two coyote pelts along with sev¬ 
eral bundles of mink, weasel and 
squirrels in a large packsack. The pelt 
is laid belly down and the front end 
folded just ahead of the shoulders 
onto the back, the tail section is then 
folded over so that the end of the tail 
just reaches the front fold. A day or 
two hanging up, and an occasional 
shaking will bring the pelts back to 
normal. 

Unless Mr. Roberts has some special 
type of fox stretcher in mind I would 
not advise putting a green fox skin-on 
a stretcher fur side out. Admittedly I 
haven’t tried it. I wouldn’t gamble on 
a fox pelt either. 

f” , “.—..i 
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! HOLSTEIN i 

a i 

is Canada's most popular Dairy Cow 

1948 REGISTRATIONS: 


HOLSTEINS _54,702 

All Other Dairy Breeds_30,074 


I Most Popular because ol: I 

1. High Production. 

I 2. Good markets, both export and i 
domestic. 

I 3. Calves excellent vealers. 

4. High salvage value at block. 

MOST PROFITABLE 

Write: 

HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF 
CANADA 

■ BRANTFORD - - CANADA > 

.. 


AN EXCELLENT 

MONEY-MAKING 

OPPORTUNITY 

for a reliable man who is not satis¬ 
fied with his present employment 
and Is interested in safeguarding- his 
future security. You can have ex¬ 
cellent earnings with pleasant work 
catering principally to farmers’ 
needs. Your opportunity for a per¬ 
manent business of your own with a 
good future. No capital or selling ex¬ 
perience necessary but you must 
have a car and be under 50 years of 
age. Write The J. R. Watkins Com¬ 
pany, Dept. C, Winnipeg. 



j In l\eui Brunswick bridges are roofed in to prevent snow accumulation. This one 
I at Hartland is said to be the longest covered bridge in the world . 
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December, 1949 



“T FOUND it today—just the right tree for our 
X Christmas this year,” called Dick as he rushed 
over to Bob’s and Molly’s place after he finished 
his evening chores. 

“Hooray!” shouted Bob, “we’ll all go out 
tomorrow and bring it home.” 

“Let’s make the decorations for the tree tonight 
so they will be ready,” said Molly. “I know how to 
.make them. All we need is scissors, string and 
some colored paper.” 

“Here are some envelopes with colored linings, 
some cardboard, and some tinsel paper, I’ve been 
saving them for you,” said mother. 

Molly and Dick cut out circles of all sizes and colors—one and one-half, one 
and one-quarter, one, and three-quarters of an inch and 
Bob threaded them on pieces of string twelve inches long 
tying a knot under each circle and making a big loop at 
the end of the string to hang it over the branch. 

Tlien Molly cut some two-inch circles from cardboard 
and cut a slit to the centre of each circle. Bob took two 
circles and fitted one slit into the other until they met in 
the centre as you see in the diagram. Then he fastened a 
string to hang the decoration on the tree. The next after¬ 
noon they brought the Christmas tree home. It was a fine 
Itttle fir tree. “The needles won’t fall off so soon on a fir 
tree,” said Bob as the children hung their decorations on 
the tree. “Merry Christmas to all,” sang Bob 
and Molly and Dick as they joined hands and 
danced around their pretty Christmas tree. 
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pROf or SEALING WAX. 
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Christmas Fun 

It’s fun to wash the currants 
For Mother’s Christmas cake. 

It’s fun to make some candy. 

And help watch the cookies bake. 

It’s fun to hang up holly wreaths, 
To watch the mail come in, 

It’s fun to pluck the turkey. 

And not leave one feather in. 

It’s fun to wrap up parcels 
With tags and pretty string, 

But bringing in the Christmas tree 
Is more fun than anything!' 

—Audrey McKim. 


MARIGOLD 

by MARY E. GRANNAN 

ARIGOLD was a little yellow 
kitten. She lived in a little yellow 
cottage, at the far end of a lane, 
with Miss Primrose, a little old lady. 
The old lady loved Marigold, and was 
very good to her. 

Marigold was the only company 
that Miss Primrose had, and she would 
say to the kitten each night, as she 
locked the door of the little yellow 
cottage, “Marigold, you must take 
good care of me, and never leave me. 
If you went away, I’d be very lonely.” 

Marigold would meow, and prom¬ 
ise that she would never leave Miss 
Primrose, and that she would chase 
the mice from the yellow cottage, too. 
Miss Primrose was afraid of mice. 
Marigold thought this very silly, but 
she didn’t tell Miss Primrose so. 

The little old lady went to town, 
once every week. On her return, she 
always brought a gift for Marigold. 
Once it was a ball of yellow yarn, 
softy and bouncy. Marigold had fun 
with the ball. Once it was a catnip 
mouse. Marigold had never smelled 
anything so lovely. Once it was a little 
jewelled collar for her neck. Marigold 
felt like a queen when she wore the 
collar. 

Then one day in December, Miss 
Primrose was away from the house 
longer than usual. Marigold worried a 
little, and went halfway down the 
lane to meet the little old lady. Miss 
Primrose laughed when she saw the 
little cat, but she said, “Bad Mari¬ 
gold! You must not run on the road! 
Something might happen to you, and 
then what would I do?” 

Marigold meowed that Miss Prim¬ 
rose was late in coming home. “Oh, I 
know, Marigold,” said the little old 
lady, “but it’s Christmas time! I was 
buying gifts. Everyone gives presents 
at Christmas time, you know. I bought 
something nice for you, too.” 

That night, after Miss Primrose had 
gone to bed, Marigold sat before the 
fireplace, thinking. “Christmas is a 
time to give presents!” she purred, 
“and I have no present for Miss Prim¬ 
rose. She is so good to me, too. I won¬ 
der where you get presents, I know 
what I’ll do. Tomorrow I’ll go to the 
white house at the end of the lane, 
and ask the little boy who lives there 
about presents. He’ll know.” 

Marigold then went to sleep. She 
dreamed of Christmas, and Christmas 
presents. The next morning, after a 
fine breakfast of bread and milk, she 
left the house and ran to the end of 
the lane. The little boy was building 


a snowman in the yard. He was sur¬ 
prised to see Marigold, because he 
knew Miss Primrose never let her go 
so far from home. 

“You’re a naughty cat, Marigold, did 
you know that?” asked the little boy. 

“Yes, I know,” answered Marigold. 
“But I’ve a reason for being naughty. 
Little boy, how does a person get 
Christmas gifts?” 

The little boy laughed. That was an 
easy question for him to answer. “You 
get them from Santa Claus, of course,” 
he said. 

“Well I want to get a present for 
Miss Primrose, so will you please tell 
me where to see Santa Claus?” 

“Oh you can’t see him, Marigold. 
He comes down chimneys, in the 
houses where children live. There are 
no children in your house, so he won’t 
be coming down your chimney.” 

“Oh,” said Marigold sadly, and then 
her little yellow face brightened. “Will 
he come down your chimney, 
Tommy?” / 

“Oh yes,” said Tommy. “He’s sure 
to come down our chimney.” 

“Thank you,” said Marigold, and 
without another word, she left the little 
boy. Going to the back of his house 
she climbed a tall elm tree, and leaped 
from one of its spreading branches, to 
the roof of the house. She went down 
the chimney. “It’s dark and sooty in 
here,” Marigold said to herself, “but 
I don’t care. I’ll wait here until Santa 
Claus comes, so I can get a gift for 
Miss Primrose.” 

The day wore on. Miss Primrose 
began to worry. She called from the 
porch, “Marigold . . . Marigold, here 
kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

But Marigold did not come. At nine 
o’clock Miss Primrose started down the 
lane, looking for the little cat. She 
found no sign of her. When she 
reached the white house at the end of 
the lane, she went in. Tommy’s mother 
said that she had not seen Marigold. 
“But Miss Primrose,” she went on, 
“don’t you worry. I’ll make you a nice 


pot of tea, and we’ll have a little chat. 
Marigold is a good little cat. She’ll 
come home!” Tommy came into the 
room then, and his mother said to 
him, “Tommy, I’m making Miss Prim¬ 
rose a cup of tea. You put a match to 
the paper in the fireplace, will you, 
please? It will make the room more 
pleasant.” 

Tommy had no sooner started a 
blazing fire than a great yowl came 
from somewhere in the chimney. “It’s 
Marigold!” cried Miss Primrose. “My 
Marigold! She’s in the chimney! Why 
has she run away and hidden from 
me? Have I done something to hurt 
her?” 

Tommy began to laugh. “I know. 
Miss Primrose, I know why she’s 
there. She was waiting to ask Santa 
Claus for a gift, to give to you at 
Christmas. She asked me about Santa 
Claus this afternoon.” 

Marigold was rescued from her place 
in the chimney. That night, as Miss 
Primrose sat in her own little yellow 


cottage she said, “Marigold, I don’t 
want a gift from you. The happiness 
that you bring me is the finest gift of 
all.” Marigold purred happily. She was 
glad that she was back on her own fur 
rug. Chimneys were such dark and 
sooty places. 


Use For Cards 

You can make an attractive desk 
blotter by cutting a piece of blotting 
paper the size of a Christmas card. 
Possibly you have an especially pretty 
Christmas card left over from last year 
or may want to make good use of one 
which you may receive this year. 
Attach the blotter to the back of the 
card by punching two small holes in 
each. Then tie with a colored cord or 
ribbon. These blotters would make a 
pretty party favor or a place card. 

Holiday Favors 

It’s the little out-of-the-ordinary 
touches which make the family Christ¬ 
mas dinner one to be remembered— 
novel food arrangements, a pleasing 
combination of china and linen, un¬ 
usual house decorations, attractive 
place cards, an entertaining game be¬ 
tween courses, a rousing after-dinner 
singsong all add to the merriment of 
the occasion. The hostess who plans 
ahead can manage some extras. 

Perhaps this year you will arrange 
your Christmas fruit with a humorous 
touch as we have shown in the sketch 
below. The children would like to 
share in making this centre piece of 
Happy Jack, the clown, Johnny 
Appleseed, and Lena, the kangaroo. 
Use cardboard or very thin wood to 
make the head, arms and legs for 
Johnny Appleseed and Lena. Make 
them with pointed ends so that they 
are easy to insert in the fruit, then 
color them with paints or crayons. For 
the clown, cut off one end of the 
banana so that it will stand upright. 
Paint on the banana skin his eyes and 
mouth with black ink, use a piece of 
almond for his nose, two dates on 
match sticks for his shoes and, cur¬ 
rants for the buttons on his jacket. His 
hat is a fancy piece of paper rolled in 
a cone shape and glued, a fancy rib- 
bon tie completes Happy Jack’s 
costume.—A.T. 
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The Combines Investigation Debate 

The McGregor resignation has produced the 
liveliest parliamentary debate this country has 
heard for some time. The plain fact emerges that 
the government broke the law. The report of the 
combines investigator, alleging improper trade 
practices, was delivered to the minister of justice 
on December 29, 1948. The law requires that 
reports of this nature be published within 15 days 
of receipt. The government suppressed the report 
until questions were asked by the opposition on 
November 2, a delay of ten months. 

At best the government is guilty of bungling. At 
worst it is guilty of concealing allegations of mal¬ 
practice until the last legal date for commencement 
of prosecution had passed, and of waiting until the 
government was safely re-elected before disclosing 
its own illegal act. The charge of bungling is a fair 
one. There were extenuating circumstances. The 
government had good reason for wishing to check 
certain portions of the report. Mr. McGregor 
afforded it a good opportunity by making a suc¬ 
cession of changes in the text. The last change was 
not made until February 23 (Hansard, page 2084). 
Publication in mid-March would have allowed the 
minister to have made the required check, and he 
could then have pleaded with better effect the 
justification he attempted eight months later that 
he was technically within the law because the 
report was not complete on December 29. If 
adjudged guilty in March he could have thrown 
himself on the mercy of the House and he would 
have received far different treatment than when he 
was eventually cornered by opposition questioning. 

While Mr. Garson’s circumlocutory defense was 
not very convincing, singularly enough he comes 
out of it with greater credit than other ministers 
involved. His effort to treat the House fairly, after 
the case had been blown wide open, won him good 
opinions from his assailants, and stands out in con¬ 
trast to the prime minister’s attempt to shut off 
debate by procedural hocus-pocus, and Mr. Howe’s 
curt treatment of parliament. The huge government 
majority stood fast and the ministry weathered the 
storm. 

The question of supreme importance in this chain 
of disclosures is the government’s attitude toward 
combines and agreements in restraint of trade. Mr. 
McGregor’s investigation of the milling industry 
was begun with the full knowledge and consent of 
Hon. J. L. Ilsley, then minister of justice. At one 
stage of the recent controversy Mr. Garson is 
reported to have protested that the investigation 
should never have been begun. Has the government 
changed its attitude on price agreements in the 
interval? 

Every consumer with more than casual knowl¬ 
edge of retail markets knows that the area of trade 
competition is being steadily narrowed by extension 
of monopoly. Since the heavy hand of the WPTB 
was removed, the organization of trade groups to 
control the market in pursuit of their own selfish 
ends has been more rapid than the growth of com¬ 
petitive influences. The consumer is becoming the 
forgotten man of the postwar period. Any general 
lowering of incomes will leave him in an unenviable 
position. The detection and destruction of combines 
pursuing restrictive practices is more important now 
than ever before. Does the government recognize 
the need? How vigorously is it prepared to act? 

In this respect the closing scenes of the debate 
were the brightest in the whole unsavory drama. 
Mr. Garson promised that if the House passed his 
amendments to strengthen the Combines Investiga¬ 
tion Act, his department could proceed with greater 
assurance and speed in the prosecution of other 
enquiries now under way. The minister got his 
amendments. Now the public will discover what 
zeal he is prepared to bring to the task. 


Coarse Grain Prices 

At the close of a meeting held in Toronto, 
November 16, the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture issued a public statement from which we 
quote. 

“Owing to the apparent over-all inadequacy of 
supply of feed grains, the meeting feels that it is in 
duty bound to draw the attention of the federal 
and various provincial ministers of agriculture to 
the situation, with a strong recommendation for 
some action to make adequate supplies of feed 
grain available to the livestock industry at prices 
within reach of livestock feeders.” 

The recommendation urges two courses of action, 
one having to do with volume and the other with 
price. With respect to volume it will be recalled 
that the whole of the 1948 marketings of coarse 
grains were used for feed, except for the relatively 
small but remunerative trade in malting barley, a 
timely earner of U.S. dollars which nobody in his 
right senses would think of disturbing. The amount 
of barley coming on the commercial market this 
year is estimated at 25 million bushels less than 
last year. The inference is that some portion at 
least of this 25 million bushel gap should be filled 
up. The recommendation does not specify how. If 
common sense forbids the laying of unholy hands on 
exportable malting barley, the C.F.A. must have in 
mind the importation of American corn, or better 
still, corn from non-dollar sources, so far as prac¬ 
ticable. Feed produced from these sources will be 
relatively expensive. Farmers in the provinces 
where such feed must be bought will perhaps regret 
the extent to which they have discontinued to grow 
coarse grains. 

The portion of the recommendation which will 
arrest attention in the West is the reference to prices. 
“At prices within reach of feeders” can only be 
interpreted to mean that some people believe coarse 
grain prices are now, or likely to become, too high, 
and that feeders should be protected from loss 
which will ensue from their purchase and use. The 
ministers to whom this plea is directed are not told 
how this loss should be prevented. Feed buyers 
may have one of two things in their minds. They 
may want further subsidy. It might take the form 
of government purchase of coarse grains at market 
prices, and re-sale to feeders at lower prices, in 
addition to payment of freight by the treasury as 
now done. Alternatively the government may be 
expected to order the Wheat Board to peg coarse 
grain prices. 

Discussions in the East before and since the 
C.F.A. meeting make it appear that many feeders 
seriously believe the federal government will enter¬ 
tain such an inequitable proposal as price peg¬ 
ging. It is an old, but nevertheless a vexatious 
experience to have controls imposed on agriculture 
which puts it at a disadvantage with the rest of the 
economy. But it is a new, and even more vicious 
proposition to damage one farm group for the bene¬ 
fit of another. Eastern feeders, who must have en¬ 
gineered this recommendation through the C.F.A., 
are endeavoring to insure themselves against loss 
by unloading part of their costs on feed growers, 
most of whom happen to live in the West. If supply 
and demand conditions were to reverse the picture, 
to give them low feed costs and high on-the-hoof 
prices, it is a moral certainty that they would 
accept the latter with alacrity and give scant 
thought to the plight of the grain grower due to the 
depressed price of his product. It is to be noted that 
the recommendation contains no promise to pay 
more than the market price fo» coarse grains when 
the barley-hog ratio is reversed. 

Under supply and demand conditions, the live¬ 
stock business expands and contracts with changing 
profitableness. Feeders now propose to defy eco¬ 
nomic law with the aid of a subsidy from the 
pockets of the grain grower. If the government will 
conveniently order its agent, the Wheat Board, to 
put the shackles on the grain farmer, the feeder can 
maintain his level of production whether it is war¬ 
ranted or not. Someone else’s ox will tread out his 
corn. It may be true that livestock production which 
works like a concertina involves waste. Perhaps 
something ought to be done about it to support it 
at the low point of the swing. But it ought to be 
done by the feeders themselves, or by the govern¬ 


ment if the national interest requires it, and not at 
the expense of another group which has plenty of 
inescapable risks of its own. 


Canada’s Supreme Court 

The composition of Canada’s Supreme Court is 
currently attracting deserved attention. If appeals 
to the Privy Council are to be abolished this body 
will become the court of last appeal to Canadians. 
In that circumstance its professional standing 
should be of the highest. 

One of the first requirements is to put an end to 
political appointments. The constitution of this 
country provides the government with the most 
commo_dious asylum for the faithful to be found 
anywhere. It should look after all the aging wheel- 
horses in the top bracket. In any case there can be 
no excuse for intruding them into such a small 
body as the Supreme Court, where the presence 
of even one or two men of second rate ability 
might have unfortunate and perhaps far reaching 
consequences. 

The lawyers, who know most about it, declare 
that an increase must be granted in Supreme Court 
salaries if the nation is to attract the best legal 
brains. The salaries heretofore paid do not attract 
men who can make far more money out of private 
practice. Angus Mclnnes, C.C.F. member for Van¬ 
couver East, protested the proposed salary increases 
to $25,000 a year for the chief justice, and $20,000 
a year for the associate judges, on the ground that 
salaries of this order ought not to be paid when 
unemployment is growing and thousands of people 
are accepting a lower standard of living. Regret¬ 
table as Mr. Mclnnes’ observed facts may be, it 
does not answer the question of how to induce 
men to enter the public service at lower rates of 
remuneration. Unless his party can bring forward 
some workable plan for controlling professional fees, 
the nation will reject his proffered advice. 


German Revival 

History is being made in Germany at a faster 
rate than many of us appreciate. That unhappy 
country is experiencing a sudden revival on both 
sides of the artificial boundary which cleaves it in 
two. The Western Allies, recognizing the key posi¬ 
tion it must hold in an economically healthy 
Europe, are belatedly fostering industrial rehabilita¬ 
tion by every possible means. Dismantling of 
factories was stopped and Germans are to have a 
hand in the control of the Ruhr by an agreement 
reached last month. On the other side of the line, 
the Russians, unable to match Allied economic 
policies, have given the East Germans an army, and 
German armies are normally the best in Europe, 
man for man. 

There are many disquieting features about this 
quick and drastic reversal of policy by the antag¬ 
onists in the cold waf. The two halves of Germany 
are not going to cancel each other out in any 
resumption of a shooting war. The German people 
in both eastern and western sectors passionately 
desire re-union. There are ten million German 
refugees in the western sector who desire to return 
to their homes, many of them in territories now 
held by Poland and Russia. The Russians must be 
confident that they can smother the seeds of 
Polish-German hatred, and that the People’s army 
of the eastern sector will be used only for the pur¬ 
pose it was intended, a dagger pointed at the West. 

The Western counter measure is to give the 
sector under their control a more satisfying life and 
a degree of personal freedom unattainable in Rus¬ 
sia’s satellite countries. It is a great gamble. The 
French, invaded three times in a life span by a 
Germany protesting peaceful intentions and cloak¬ 
ing its sharpened weapons, are genuinely alarmed 
at the aggressive nationalism that is springing up in 
the western zone. The old cycle is re-appearing 
with distressing precision. Dr. Schumacher, head 
of the Social Democratic party, the one from which 
moderation might be expected, is beating the drum 
as no German dared in the early days of the 
Weimar republic. The big industrialists who served 
William Hohenzollern and Adolph Hitler so well 
are coming back into their own. Truly the German 
problem is a sore test for western diplomacy. 



